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For The Woman’s Journal. 
GIRLS OF TO-DAY. 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 








Girls of To-day, give ear! 
Never, since time began, 
Has come to the race of man 
A year, a day, an hour, 

So full of promise and power 

As the time that now is here! 


Never in all the lands 
Was there a power 80 great 
To move the wheels of state, 
To lift up body and mind, 
To waken the deaf and blind, 
As the power that is in your hands! 


Here at the gates of gold 
You stand in the pride of youth, 
Strong in courage and truth— 
Stirred by a force kept back 
Through centuries long and black— 
Armed with a power threefold. 


First, you are makers of men; 
Then be the thing you preach! 
Let your own greatness teach! 
When mothers like this we see, 
Men will be strong and free; 

Then, and not till then! 


Second, since Adam fell, 

Have you not heard it said 
That men by women are led? 
True is the saying—true! 

See to it what you do! 

See that you lead them well. 

Third, you have work of your own! 
Maid, and mother, and wife, 
Look in the face of life! 

There are duties you owe the race 
Outside your dwelling-place ; 
There is work for you alone! 
Maid and mother and wife, 
See your own workis done! 
Be worthy a noble son! 
Help men in the upward way! 
Truly a girl to-day 

Is the strongest power in life. 

— Pasadena, Cal. 


s+ | 
EDITORIAL NOTES. | 


The Board of Education in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., consists of forty-five members. 
Many petitions were sent to Mayor Chapin 
asking that there might be at least one 
woman appointed onthe board. But when 
the mayor sent in his sixteen appoint- 
ments for this year, not a woman was 
hamed. So much do women and the 
Schools lpse, because women have not the 
power which goes with votes. 


~~ 
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The newspapers were mostly silent in 
regard to the hanging of Mrs. Whiteling 
in Pennsylvania last week. Only a few 
fave more than asingle line. Let us hope 
that this indicates at least a momentary 
shame for the fact that women are denied 
any voice in the government which may 
take their property and their lives, to de- 
Stroy the one and to use the other as it 
pleases, 
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Kentucky women are going to make a 
Vigorous effort to secure the amendment 
of the medieval laws relating to women’s 
Property rights in that State. A notice 
Was inserted in the Southern Journal, pub- 
lished at Louisville, asking for the names 
of persons willing to circulate peti- 
tions to the Legislature, and letters in an- 
‘wer have been coming in from all parts 
of the State in unexpected numbers. The 

8 are already issued, and, with a 
pamphlet showing the inequalities of the 
Present law and giving a summary of 





Property Rights laws in all the States and 
Territories, can be had by writing to Box 
128, Versailles, Ky. 


+t 


The New England Women’s Club was 
in the habit of celebrating Maria Mitch- 
ell’s birthday each year. On one of these 
occasions, polite little personal tributes, 
or “puffs,” were being presented, when 
Miss Mitchell quietly stopped it all by say- 
ing, “Ladies, when I return to Vassar I 
shall tell my class what is done here. 








They will be glad to know of the good | 


work of this club, and of its different de- 
partments.” The hint was taken at once, 
and Prof. Mitchell was saved the pain of 
listening to her own praises. 
—————“(c¢.,4 —_— - 

Two men have just been fined in Marion 
County, Ill., for ‘“‘voting” the idiotic and 
insane inmates of the asylum at a late 
election. The Chicago Inter-Ocean says: 

‘*The result of the prosecution is regard- 
ed as important in that it will stop the 
voting of idiotic and insane inmates of 
county asylums throughout the State, a 
practice that has become common during re- 
cent years.” 

The italics are ours. According to com- 
mon custom, the male idiots have been 
voted, cheapening the body politic and low- 
ering it to the moral level of the men who 
make tools of theidiots. But Maria Mitch- 
ell,and Mary A. Brigham of Mt. Holyoke, 
and the wisest and best educated women 
everywhere, have not been allowed to cast 
a vote. 





++ 


Hon. H. V. 8. Groesbeck, an ex-member 
of the Wyoming Legislature, and a lawyer 
of prominence, has declared himself, in 
a recent paper giving his views as to the 
new constitution, in favor of continuing 
woman suffrage. He says: 

“The women voters of Wyoming have 
been modest, capable and wise in exercis- 
ing their right of suffrage. If we can’t 
get into the union with female suffrage, 
let us stay out until reason returns to Con- 
gress.” 

That has the right ring. But thereis no 
danger that a woman suffrage clause in the 
constitution will keep the Territory from 
being admitted to Statehood. Women have 
exercised full suffrage in Wyoming for 
twenty years, and Congress, which could 


| at any time have annulled the Territorial 


Jaw under which they voted, has never 
chosen to do so. 

Prof. Mary W. Whitney, who succeeded 
Maria Mitchell as Professor of Astrono- 
my at Vassar, contributes to this week’s 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL an interesting article 
on “Women in Astronomy.” In another 
column, a lady physician writes from 
North Carolina such an account of the ad- 
vantages to settlers in that State as is 
enough to make women go South ina body. 








The Wisconsin W. C. T. U. at its recent 
annual meeting passed the following reso- 
lution : 


Resolved, That we use all proper means to 
bring about the full enfranchisement of women, 
and urge upon our members the use of all the 
power granted by our school suffrage laws; and 
that, while we are in harmony with the depart- 
ments of work instituted by the National Union, 
we do accord to each district, county and local 
union the fullest liberty in prosecuting the work, 
recognizing the right of any individual member 
to entertain her own conviction for or against 
woman's ballot. 


4+ 





Referring to Mrs. Humphry Ward's | 
| absorbed in the carrying out of his great | 


protest against woman suffrage, the Bos- 
ton Traveller says: 


‘*What would be thought in this century 
of a woman of the time of Mary Somer- 
ville, for instance, who had put herself on 
record as protesting against the higher ed- 
ucation of women rs. Ward's attitude 
will be ranked in the same class in suc- 
ceeding years. The political enfranchise- 
ment of women isan inevitable and prob- 
ably not a very distant fact, and like any 
fact it must be recognized if not desired. It 
cannot be ignored.” 
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Miss May Ayres, of California, a girl of 
fourteen, won the prize offered by the San 
Francisco Examiner to the public school 
pupil of that city who should pass the 
best examination. The prize was a free 
trip to the Paris Exposition. The Chica- 
go Inter-Ocean says: 

“The offer was made during the winter, 
and there were several hundred candi- 
dates. The examination occurred about 
ten days ago, at the conclusion of which, 
out of a possible 700 points, May obtained 
6511-2. The little girl is exceedingly en- 
thusiastic over the prospects of her trip. 
‘I was born in California.’ she said, ‘and I 
have van been over the oe be- 
fore. n't expect to get it, though. 
only wanted to do well for my school.’ ” 





A new Woman Suffrage League has 
been formed in England. Its object is to 
secure suffrage for married women, and 
Mrs. Scatcherd, of Leeds, one of the dele- 
gates to the Women's International Coun- 
cil, is its treasurer. 





~~~ 
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The University of Texas is co-educa- 
tional in all its departments. At the ban- 
quet of the Beta Theta Pi Society, to which 
ladies as well as gentlemen belong, the 
dinner was admirable, but without wine. 
The address to the graduates was made by 
Hon. S. B. Maxey, ex-United States Sen- 
ator. He said: 


To the female students I beg to say 
that co-education of the sexes is no longer 
an experiment. It is a proved success. 
The just relations between the sexes are 
better understood than ever before in the 
world's history. Woman, without loosen- 
ing her hold on that knightly respect and 
courtesy with which she has always been 
treated in our favored land, has proven 
herself intellectually a formidable compet- 
itor of that sex which in the very olden, 
distant time, proclaimed man to be the 
lord of human kind. Here, as elsewhere, 
she has proven her right and ability to 
compete for honors. The moral influence 
of co-education is great and beneficial to 
both sexes. The attention paid to female 
education during the present century, and 
—— in the last haif of it, is a high 
evidence of advancing civilization. Whilst 
I abhor that unfeminine, coarse-grained 
movement which seeks to thrust the female 
sex into active political duties, which, in 
the scramble for place, would inevitably 
lessen their own self-respect as well as the 
esteem in which they are now held by 
men, I yet glory in the civilization which 
educates the girl equally with the boy, 
and gives employment to the woman 
equally with the man in all stations for 
: = by nature and education she is 

tted. 


Thirty years ago, men of Senator Max- 
ey’s kind declared that they ‘‘abhorred the 
unfeminine, coarse-grained movement” 
which sought to open college doors to 
women. Thirty years hence, the same 
kind of men will ‘“‘glory in’? woman suf- 
frage. 


+o +-—__ — 


WOMEN IN ASTRONOMY. 


BY PROF. MARY W. WHITNEY. 


When we speak of the work of women 
in astronomy, the names of Caroline Her- 
schel and Mary Somerville come first .to 
mind. They represent the two sides of 
every science, the practical and the theo- 
retical. Caroline Herschel worked with 
eye and hand, supplementing the tele- 
scope; Mrs. Somerville, with thought and 
pen. Ido not know that Mrs. Somerville 


ever looked through a telescope, but she | 
followed in ber mathematical investiga- | 


tions the courses of planets and stars. If 


Caroline Herschel had not been the sister | 


of Sir William Herschel, her reputation 
would have been a greater one. 


| tical astronomer that has ever lived, over- 


| 





| shadowed the lesser reputation of his 


gifted sister. What these able women 


might have accomplished in these later | 


days, under the more favorable conditions 
surrounding the education and occupa- 
tions of women, we can only conjecture. 


We cannot but wonder at their achieve- | 


ment under the conditions of their day. 
Miss Herschel had, indeed, the inciting 


companionship of her brother, and noth- | 


ing is a stronger motive than such com- 
panionship. With him she worked, and 
for him she worked; and he was too much 


plans to regard her labors as other than 
contributive to his. He cannot with fair- 
ness be charged with a disregard of his 
sister's claims, for his own spirit of work 
was impersonal. Not ‘‘my” work nor 
‘“‘another’s” work, but ‘‘the’ work, was in 
his thought. 


Mrs. Somerville had no scientific train- | 


ing, and received little encouragement to 


use her remarkable powers until the time | 
Mr. Somerville | 
was sympathetic and helpful, proud of her | 


of her second marriage. 


ability, and eager that the fruits of it 

should be made known to the world. 
Maria Mitchell needs no introduction to 

the readers of this JOURNAL. From that 


day in October, 1849, when she discovered | 


the comet which first brought her to pub- 
lic notice, she has been recognized as pre- 
eminent among women of science. She 
has been a practical astronomer like Caro- 
line Herschel, finding her dearest occupa- 
tion in the direct study of the heavenly 
bodies. The comet which gave her her 
early reputation and secured the medal 
from the King of Denmark, was but one 
of several discovered by her. For several 
years her attention was especially devoted 


The fame | 
| of Sir William, perhaps the greatest prac- 


to a further search for comets. although 
other subjects, such as double stars, 


After her assumption of the professorship 
of astronomy at Vassar College, she turned 
her attention more especially to the study 
of the physical characteristics of the plan- 
ets Saturn and Jupiter. Miss Mitchell's 
active work is now over. but the love and 
honor of all women and all friends of 
women must follow her into her retire- 
ment.* 


in Miss Agnes M. Clerke, author of ‘The 
History of Astronomy in the Nineteenth 
Century,” a woman of great astronomical 
learning. This book has become a stand- 
ard of reference, and is used as a text- 
book in some of our leading colleges. 
Miss Clerke is a frequent contributor to 
Nature and to the regular astronomical 
journals. 


Smith and Vassar have observatories, and 
Wellesley will probably soon add one to 
her already fine equipment. in both 
Smith and Vassar, the departments of as- 
tronomy are in the charge of women. 
Swarthmore College, which is co-educa- 
tional, also has an observatory in charge 
of a woman, and the building of this ob- 
servatory, with its equipment, is due to 
the earnest efforts of its present director. 
In the observatory of Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn., the assistant is a wom- 


with that observatory. 
several years acted as assistant in the ob- 
servatory of Madison University, under 
Prof. Holden, is now engaged in astro- 
nomical work with her husband in South 
America. 

The labor of the practical astronomer is 
arduous, requiring physical endurance for 
the continued application of night hours. 
It is not likely to attract many women; 
indeed, it attracts comparatively few men. 
It implies a strong natural taste for astro- 
| nomical study. It demands also a varied 
acquirement. A ready astronomer must 
needs be something of a mechanic, and if 
| the investigations of the new astronomy 

are entered upon, the astronomer must 
| also be to some extent a physicist and a 

chemist. In spite of its arduousness, 
however, it isa healthful occupation, since 
it keeps in equal activity both body and 
mind. 

Although the full work of the practical 
astronomer may win the interest of but 
few, there are minor ways in which valua- 
ble assistance may be rendered to the pro- 
gress of astronomy if a love of the subject 
will join hands with a patient persistence. 
For instance, in the field of variable star 

| work, data of much value have been con- 
tributed by a gentleman of business, who 
during his evening hours has found diver- 
sion in the study of these stars with the 
aid of no instrument but the opera glass. 
Work of this nature might be undertaken 
| by many women without leaving their 
homes. 








* This article was written before Prof. Mitchell’s 
death. 
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| PROGRESS AMONG COLORED WOMEN. 


The colored women of the South have 
not been slow in earning for themselves a 
creditable position as teachers and edu- 
cators among their own race. 

Miss Fannie Jackson Coppin is raising 
|funds for the purpose of founding an 

industrial schoo] for colored children in 
| Philadelphia. Miss Mattie E. Anderson 
owns and manages «4 girls’ school at 
Frankfort, Ky., which aids in supplying 
teachers for the schools of that vicinity. 
Mrs. M. M. Monroe had enrolled the past 
year one hundred pupils in her school at 
Savannah, Ga., which she calls the Wil- 
liam J. Simmons Academy, in honor of 
Dr. Simmons, who is editor of the maga- 
| zine entitled Our Women and Children. 
| In our own State the colored women are in 
| nowise behind in their efforts to instruct 
| and enlighten the youth of their own race. 
Their work in the school-room has proved, 
as a general rule, most satisfactory ; their 
| reports of class-work, scholarships and 
attendance, which ure on record at the 
office of the city superintendent at Little 
Rock, are remarkable for their neatness 
and accuracy, and could scarcely be sur- | 
passed in any city of the South. It is 
with very evident pride and satisfaction | 
that the superintendent displays these | 
reports to those manifesting any interest 
| in the educational welfare of the colored 
| race.—Arkansas Woman's Chronicle. 





claimed much of her interest and time. | 


Turning again across the water, we find | 


an, and I am told that she assumes the en- | 
tire charge of the time service connected | 
A lady who for | 


OONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. HELEN M. GouGar has got home 
from Oregon. 

Mrs. JULIA WARD HowE has returned 
to her summer home at Newport, R. I. 

Mrs. LOGAN, when she returns from 
Europe, will edit a magazine devoted to 
the interests of women. 

Miss DAHL has passed the pharmaceuti- 
cal examination, and will be the first 
woman pharmacist in Norway. 

Miss HARRIET HosMer has finished at 
, Chicago the models of two large doors of 
, bronze like those in the baptistery of the 

Duomo at Florence. 

REV. ANNA SHAW, National Superin- 
tendent of Franchise for the W. C. T. U., 
is to speak on the subject of her depart- 

| ment before the Maryland W. C. T. U., at 
its annual convention in September, and 
will lecture in that State. 

CLARA BARTON has replied to the Citi- 
zens’ Financial Committee at Johnstown, 
who asked her to take charge of housing 
the homeless people. She will undertake 
the responsibility, in addition to acting as 
matron of the Red Cross Hospital. She 
writes that more aid is still needed. 

Mrs. NAPIER HIGGINS, author of an 
elaborate ‘History of the Women of 
Europe of the XV, and XVI. Centuries,” 
has just been elected a member of the 
English Royal Society of Literature. She 
is the first Lady Fellow of the Society 
since the days of Miss Hannah More. 

Miss Lois Royce, the young school- 
| teacher who lost both her feet in conse- 
quence of her heroic fidelity to her pupils 
during a blizzard, can now walk on the 
artificial feet sent to her. She is doing well 
in her studies at Cornell College, Mount 
Vernon, Ia., where she is taking a four 
years’ course. 

Mrs. HARRIETT PRESCOTT SPOFFORD is 
a strong advocate of daily exercise for 
girls. She does not care so much about 
its nature, so long as it is taken regularly. 
| She believes that it is as much the duty of 
parents to insist upon a certain amount of 
exercise for their girls, as to insist upon 
proper diet and clothing. 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE is sixty-nine 
years of age and an invalid, but she has 
written a letter of sympathy for the Johns- 
town sufferers with herown hand. She 
seldom leaves her house nowadays, but 
keeps up a lively interest in all that is go- 
ing on, and attends to an enormous corre- 
spondence from all parts of the world. 

Miss SALENI ARMSTRONG, M. D., will 
have charge of the Woman's Medical Mis- 
sionary ‘Training School about to be 
opened by the Methodists in Bombay. 


Of the American colleges for women, | 


| Dr. Armstrong is a graduate of the Wom- 


an’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, and 
acquired a valuable hospital experience as 
physician in the New England Hospital 
in Boston. 

MLLE. MARIE PIERRE, who has just 
taken the degree of M. D. in Paris, was a 
very brilliant student, accomplishing in 
four years what most men take six, eight 
and sometimes ten years to go through. 
She is said to be very popular with the 
hospital patients because of her care and 
gentleness, and she is also noted for her 
kindness to animals. She is expected to 
be a strong recruit to the anti-vivisection 
party. 

Miss Mary A. BRIGHAM, who was 
killed.in the accident on the Consolidated 
toad near New Haven, has been for over 
a quarter of a century one of the best 
known teachers of Brooklyn and has given 
instruction to the daughters of the most 
prominent people of that city. Her recent 
retirement from the Brooklyn Seminary, 
to accept the presidency of Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary; of which she was a graduate, 
caused great regret among her former 
pupils. She was on her way to Brooklyn 
to pay them a farewell visit. 

Miss Cora E. SmiTH took for the topic 
of her graduating essay at the recent com- 
mencement at the University of North 
Dakota, “The Position of Women in 
America.” Gov. Mellette was present, 
and it was this essay that called out from 
him the strong expressions in favor of 
woman suffrage which we quoted last 
week. Miss Cora E. Smith will begin the 
study of medicine this fall at Boston Uni- 
versity. She has already taken the degree 
of Bachelor of Science at the University 
of North Dakota and that of Bachelor of 
Elocution at the National School of Elocu- 
tion and Oratory in Philadelphia. She 
has also been for three years instructor in 
reading and voice culture at the Universi- 
ty of North Dakota. 
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Committee of N. E. Women’s ‘Club, 
at its recent annual meeting, i#’as foll 


Owing to the illness of the secretary of 
our committee, who has not given me her 
usual valuable assistance, to the various 

that have been made with other 
committees arid to my own absence on one 
occasion, I fear that my report will be a 
little as times. 

In considering our work for the year, 
we felt that the most important subject 
for us to take up was the study of history. 
It is so both on general grounds and 
because of the great increase of foreigners 
in this country who need to learn the true 
relations of our institutions to those of 
other lands; but it is also of especial 
value to women now, as their political 
sphere is so rapidly widening, and their 
responsibility for the welfare of their 
country yer men, more evident. Women 
need the bracing influence of the study of 
history, to lead their minds to broader 
considerations of the welfare of the whole 

ple, instead of eonfining them to the 
terests of their family or church. Ac- 
cordingly, as the most fitting introduction, 
we asked Dr. Wm. T. Harris to open the 
course by a general survey of the subject. 
With masterly power he sketched the 
gradual development of civilization from 
the earliest historic times, showing how 
each race and nation had contributed to 
the life of the whole. 

As you heard from the work committee, 
under the lead of Mr. Gamaliel Bradford, 
we gave some consideration to the present 

litical condition of France. or the 
fast hundred years the history of this 
nation has been the most exciting and 
impressive of any nation in the world. 
The nation of ideas and of revolutions has 
done the world the great service of bring- 
ing many specious theories to the test of 
actual experience, and though the lessons 
have been costly to itself, yet, from the 
wonderful good sense and self-recovering 
power of this people, who, as Heine says, 
‘always fall on their feet,” they have 
passed through a century of revolution 
and come out of it stronger and more 
prosperous than ever before. So, although 
we appreciated all the difficulties that Mr. 
Bradford showed us as lying in the path 
of the republic, he left us hopeful of her 
future destiny. Such a story has a thou- 
sand lessons for us, and we were glad to 
be recalled to its consideration by the 
bright and sparkling paper of Mrs. 
McKaye, who spoke rather of French so- 
ciety in this last century than of politics. 
Her picture was striking, as showing how 
inadequate is even the greatest social 
influence of women to stay the evils of 
their country’s fate, if not united with 
responsible political power. 

r. William Atkinson spoke to us of the 
formation of our own Massachusetts Con- 
stitution. By his literary skill he made 
this seemingly dry subject extremely 
attractive, giving us vivid sketches of the 
men who did this important work so 
thoroughly for us that it has needed very 
little change in a hundred years. 

Professor Emerton, of Cambridge, spoke 
to us of the history of the Middle Ages, 
showing us how the great questions that 
have agitated Europe since the time of 
Dante were all working in the human 
mind at that time. He certainly left us 
with the impression that the immortal 
Squeers of Dotheboys Hall made on the 
minds of his pupils, viz., that we ‘‘must 
go right away and do it;” for we felt as if 
the first intellectual duty of life was to 
study medieval history, and some of us 
wished we might be ‘‘boys again” todo so 
under Professor Emerton. 

It was curious to see how closely related 
these different subjects appeared to each 
other, when treated by these broad 
thinkers, and what an important bearing 
all had on the questions of our own time. 

It is my greatest personal regret in re- 
gard to the winter’s course, that, owing to 
a change of day, I was prevented by 
indispensable engagements from hearing 
Professor Drew on the subject of China, a 
deeply interesting one to us and which I 
know he must have treated with much 
knowledge and skill. I am confident it is 
fresh in the minds of those who were 
more fortunate than I. 

But, after all these wide researches into 
the history of other lands, we were glad 
to come back to the little district school of 
our own grandfathers, and learn from Mr. 
Cushing of the school readers which 
formed so large a part of their instruction. 
When the subject was first proposed, it 
was feared it might be dry, but Mr. 
Cushing put so much life and spirit into 
it that it was voted to be one of the bright- 
est papers of the winter. We had the 
royal spelling-book of Henry VIII. and 
the New England Primer, and, best of all, 
the dear old “first class book”’ endeared to 
‘many of us from our own early reading. 
But what délighted many of us most of 
all was the glowing tribute paid to the 
prince of story-tellers, Walter Scott, the 
delight of three generations of Americans 
as much as of his own countrymen. We 
consider the work of the year a decided 
success, and hope the club have found that 
educational papers need not be dry, but 
may be as entertaining as they are in- 
structive. EpNAH D. CHENEY, 

Chairman. 


The annual report of the art and litera- 
ture committee was as follows: 


On the first afternoon of the art and lit- 
erature committee, the club assembled 
so deeply saddened by the death of one of 
its oldest and most valued members as 
hardly to be in the mocd for a meeting. 
Fortunately, however, we were to hear 
the story of an earnest, heroic life, whose 
noble purpose and tragic ending seemed in 
penne the ercurrent of thought 

us all. As Mrs. Spring told us 

of the difficulties and dangers which beset 

her in her eg ge attempt to visit John 

. Brown in his Virginia prison, and carry 
pry ne. and comfort to the wounded 

and forsaken man—as she read the graphic 
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A 


acted Ddefar - Du co’ nN! 
“the land of freedom.” ‘ 

If this meeting was a distinctively 
American one in its spirit and tendencies, 
that which followed was as emphatically 


foreign, even to the friendly s er, 
Fraulein Marchand, who stood before us 


with the unmistakable iniprint of her na- | 
upon face and voice, and told us | 


tonality 
much that was new and interesting of the 
fiction of the present day in Germany. 
Not only the external characteristics of 
her nation belonged to our guest, but the 
fine intellect and comprehensive grasp of 
her subject as well, and our only regret 
was that her paper was not read with suf- 
ficient distinctness to reach therears of all 
who would so gladly have heard it. 

If our first two meetings each repre- 
sented a poem O our th was as de- 
cidedly cosmopolitan. ‘*‘An Old Greek 
Poet on Some Modern Social Problems” 


was the title of Prof. Shackford’s discourse, | 


in which he showed us how the grand old 
drama of Prometheus shadows forth our 

reat problems of to-day, so that we real- 
zed how truly the great factors of human 
destiny are eternally the same, for all na- 
tions and inallages. ‘The ready responses 
from many members of the Club at the 
close of the paper showed how ready an 
echo the discussion of these great prob- 
lems of life finds in all hearts. 

Our fourth vores was consecrated to 
that one of the special topics of our commit- 
tee which is less frequently presented than 
its importance demands or we could wish, 
viz.: art. It was with great pleasure that 
we listened to Fraulein Stolle as she told 
us of Leonardo da Vinci and his work, 
dwelling more especially upon his great 
masterpiece, the Last Supper. ‘Thenumer- 
ous photographs which the speaker so 
kindly brought with her, and which were 
eagerly scanned by many of the Club 
members at the close of the lecture, added 
greatly to the interest and value of the 
occasion. 

It would hardly seem possible for the 
art and literature committee to complete a 
year without devoting at least one or two 
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GRANT ALLEN’S LOGIC---PART II. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Hddtors Woman's Journal : 


THE BIAS OF SEX. 

Some time ago, Herbert Spencer wrote 
a series of articles on the different biases 
which distort men’s judgments. The 
theological, the political, and the class 
bias were scientifically analyzed. Every 
one knows the power for distortion’ theo- 
logical bias creates. The political bias is 
equally distortive. Kings believe them- 
selves more divinely endowed than their 
subjects. Nobles fancy they are made of 
finer clay than untitled mortals. Al) his- 


| tory does not afford a solitary instance of 


a master class being able correctly to esti- 


mate the mental and moral capacities of | 
the class it holds enslaved. Does it never | 


occur to those gentlemen who so glibly 
pass sentence on woman, that they are in 
no position to judge her fairly? For five 
thousand years the sex to which Mr. 
Grant Allen belongs has held the posi- 


| tion of master over the sex he would now 





| 


afternoons to philosophy. Of course it | 


was only right and fitting that on the 


first of April, when the rest of the world | 


is supposed to relapse into unwonted folly, 
we of the N. E. Women’s Club should as- 
semble to consider the lives of two of the 
wisest as well as wittiest men of mod- 
ern times—Carlyle and Emerson. If we 
were fortunate in our subject, we were 
equally so in its interpreter, and all who 
were privileged to hear Mr. Mead’s keen, dis- 
criminating and appreciative comparison 
of these two great minds could not but 
feel that, just as it takes a poet to truly 
translate a poet, so the rarest philosophic 
natures can only be adequately portrayed 
by one who is himself a philosopher. 
After such converse with philosophic 
minds, it seemed very fitting that we 
should close our year by a sustained flight 
into the realms of higher thought, under 
the guidance of one who has often been to 
us, In the truest sense of the words, a 
‘guide, philosopher, and friend.” 
though Prof. Harris had already spoken 


Al- | 


for another committee of the Club, the | 


bad weather had prevented all but a few 
courageous members from being present, 
so that we had a good excuse for imposing 


upon his good-nature and inducing him to | 


favor us again. His subject was ‘* Wilhelm 
Meister,” and to those who have puzzled 
their brains over this strange, mystical 
work of genius, it was both a marvel and 
a delight to see order brought out of chaos, 
and to learn that the whole tangled web 
of truth, fiction, precept and metaphor 
may be resolved intoan orderly, consistent 
system of philosophical education. It can 
hardly be said that the Club members vied 
with each other, at the close of this paper, 
in tossing back and forth the ball of dis- 
cussion. Probably the subject-matter had 
something to do with the reticence which 
so generally prevailed. Fortunately, the 
chairman of the afternoon was abundantly 
able to bear the brunt of the discussion 
alone; yet it hardly seems right to make 
such heavy demands, even upon one so 
well qualified to fill them, and I cannot re- 
frain from expressing a hope that in future 
the individual members may feel it not 





only a privilege, but also a duty, to aid in | 


the discussions which follow the papers. 
This, it seems to me, we should do not only 


the credit of the Club, and as the best 
means in our power of showing an appre- 
ciation of the intellectual treat which the 
lecturer of the day has so kindly spread 
before us. 

During the past season, one of the oldest 
members of our committee, whose wise 
and gentle counsels were always precious, 
has been taken from us; and it is with sin- 
cere sorrow, as well as tender recollections 
of the past, that we must record the death 
of Mrs. Sewall. 


The art and literature committee has 
had one meeting less than usual this year, 
since it relinquished its Monday in April 
in order to secure a free day for the celebra- 
tion of Mrs. Howe’s birthday in May. Of 
this occasion I hardly need to speak, it is 
so fresh in all our minds and hearts; and 
besides, it does not strictly belong to our 
record, as a special committee was appoint- 
ed for the day. Still, the intrinsic charac- 
ter of that gathering last Tuesday might 
almost authorize me to claim it for our 
own. Standing in our familiar rooms, 
which had blossomed out into such un- 
wonted beauty, and listening to the tribute 
of prose and verse which was laid at the 
feet of our most gracious queen,—who 
could deny that on this day of days the two 


. Sister departments of art and literature 


were harmoniously blended into one? If 
any person doubts this, have we not docu- 
mentar M evidence of the most conclusive 
nature in the magic scroll presented to each 
of us by the fair hands of the sovereign 
herself? ; 

Thus our year, which began in sadness, 
has closed with joy and thanksgiving and 


| sit in judgment upon. 


Does it never occur 
to him to suspect that his judgment may 
be distorted by a bias which has come 
down to him from the ages past, from gen- 


| erations of masters? Can he not compre- 
hend the fact that when men sit down or | 


rise up to discuss woman, their minds are 


befogged by prejudices inherited from bar- | 


barous ancestry—prejudices which very 


few minds have the strength to cast off? | 
The long and unbroken rule which men | 


have held over women has created a bias 
more potent for distortion than any Spen- 
cer wrote of—the bias of sex. This bias 
has been handed down from father to son, 
until it has become thoroughly ingrained 
in the very atoms of man’s being. Al- 
though every step towards civilization 
weakens this bias, still, even in this day, 
now and then, it starts up with all its an- 
cient power to distort, as in Mr. Allen’s 
case. 

The teachings of Christ gave the first 
blow to this pernicious bias. For many 
years after Christ, in Christian churches, 
women were on an equality with men. 
Women might preach and perform relig- 
ious rites equally with men; sex-bias was 
sunk out of sight. But when the male 
priests gained a little temporal power, the 
old spirit of dominance sprung up in their 


women. Women were forbidden to preach, 
to enter the altar, to administer the sacra- 
ment, to perform baptismal rites. We 


have reason to believe Christian women | 


did not quickly submit. 
centuries, the church councils again and 


again issued canon laws to silence women | 


preachers. During all these centuries, the 
male priests gave as the reason why wom- 
en should not preach, the old story that 
Eve’s disobedience had brought sin into 
the world; that, but for Eve, earth would 
be a paradise; that Eve’s female descend- 
ants are unworthy to preach the religion 
of Christ, because her female descendants 
are more prone to have dealings with the 
devil than men. 

This charge of Eve’s disobedience in the 
matter of the apple is a noticeable instance 
of sex-bias and its distortion of men’s judg- 
ment. The facts of the case (if we take 
the Bible account) show that Adam and 
not Eve was the guilty party. The com- 
mand not to eat the apple was given to 
Adam before Eve’s creation; there is no 
evidence in the Bible on which any jury in 


| America could convict Eve of the sin of 
for the sake of the chairman, but also for | 





disobedience, for there is no evidence that 
the Creator ever forbade Eve to eat the ap- 
ple. Should any theologian assert that 
Adam told Eve of God’s command, we re- 
ply that there is no positive proof of this. 
Any woman acquainted with the natural 
forgetfulness of men will be slow to be- 
lieve that Adam thought to mention the 
matter to his wife; yet, for two thousand 
years, Eve has borne the stigma of that 
charge, and eloquent preachers of this day 
repeat it. 

Not long ago Mr. Talmage preached a 
sermon on Eve, and declared that she was 
the cause of all the sin and sorrow on this 
earth; that she was responsible for every 
battle ever fought, every quarrel, every 
crime committed on earth. Sex-bias dis- 
torts Mr. Talmage’s judgment almost as 
much as it did those old bishops’ who held 
a council in the sixth century in Macon, 
France, to determine whether women have 
souls or not. This council was composed 
of forty-three bishops with sees and forty 
bishops without sees, and fifteen envoys. 
One learned bishop argued that as ‘‘a wom- 
an could not be called Homo—a man—it 
could not be said that she possessed a 
soul.” To this another learned bishop re- 
plied that ‘‘as the Scripture said God 
made man male and female, and as Jesus 
Christ is called the Son of Man, when it 
was well known he was only the son of a 








| old saint. 
| bore the bitterest fruit; sex-animosities 


During several | these 9,000,000 murders of innocent women 


| was caused by that same sex-bias and dis- | 
tortion of judgment which has come down | 
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by sex-bias than is the judgment of th 


learned biologist of the nineteenth century. 
Place the arguments of the bishops and of 
the biologist side by side, and mark the 


strong family likeness. 
Say the learned bishops: 
Men have souls. 
Women are not men. 
Therefore, women have not souls. 
Says the learned biologist : 
It is human to build. 
Women do not build. 
Women are not human. 


In their persistent efforts throughout the 
centuries to reduce women to subjection, 
those old priests so continually decried and 
depreciated womanhood that they poison- 
| ed the minds of the laity against women. 
It was this priestly denunciation of women 
which brought about the celibacy of the 
priesthood. The first Christian priests 
were permitted tomarry. St. Chrysostom 
summed up the priestly estimate of wom- 
| anhood in a few terse lines. 


“Woman,” 
said this worthy saint, *‘is a necessary evil, 
a natural temptation, a desirable calamity, 


tion.” 


high place reserved for the unmarried. 


| St. Jerome said that marriage was chiefly 
valuable because it furnished priests for 
the church. Mr. Allen says women are 
only valuable because they furnish the 
race with house-builders and students of 
| biology. 
lineal descendant of St. Jerome, it will not 
| be denied that his ideas of women have 


If Mr. Allen is not himself a 
come down ina straight line from that good 
These priestly teachings in time 


culminated in the most awful persecution 
of women—a persecution which did not 


cease until, as historians estimate, 9,000,000 


innocent women were tortured to death by 
fire and fagot. In one day, in one hour, 
in the public square of a Christian city in 
France, 400 Christian women, guilty of 
no crime whatever, were burned to death 
at the stake. The charges against these 
women were that they had dealings with 
the devil, being prone thereto by inherit- 
ance from their first mother, Eve. A tray- 
eller through Scotland casually relates 


| that in one day’s journey he saw nine 
breasts, and they began to hold church | 


councils and issue canon laws to suppress | 


women burning at the stake. Thousands 
of Christian women were burned to death 


| on the charge of being married to the 


devil. Every one of these false and foolish 
charges was based on the story that Eve 


through the centuries and fallen so liberal- 
ly on the mind of Mr. Grant Allen. 

Only a short while ago, in a Sunday 
school, the lesson of the creation was 
taught. A boy of twelve took it in greed- 
ily, and next day, being required by the 
public school teacher to write a composi- 
tion, he selected ‘‘Woman” as his theme, 
and wrote as follows: 

“By woman was Eden lost and man 
curst. If you trust her, give up all hope 
of heaven. Woman cannot love, because 
she is too selfish. She may have a fancy, 
but it is fleeting ; her smiles are deceit ; her 
vows are traced in sand. She is a thread 
of candor with a web of wiles. Her char- 
ity is hypocrisy. Complexion, heart, 
tongue, and all, oh, I hate you, ye cold 
composition of art.” 

And this boy was only twelve years from 
the tender beating of his mother’s heart. 
Sex-bias was early getting in its work upon 
him. This boy bids fair to become as 
learned a biologist as Mr. Allen. He may 
go beyond Mr. Allen, and discover some 
day that not only are women not the half 
of the human race, but no part of it. The 
foundations for such discoveries are al- 
ready laid. 

ELIZABETH A. MERIWETHER. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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GERMAN METHODIST MINISTERS. 





New ALBANY, IND., JUNE£21, 1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: , 

An amusing discussion of the woman 
question took place here a few weeks ago, 
which should be put on record because of 
the circumstances under which it was 
given and the persons who engaged in it. 

It may not be generally known that the 
ministers of the German M. E. Church 
hold annually what they call District 
meetings. They are really ministerial 
conventions for the profit and pleasure of 
the ministers of the district. A committee 
decides some months beforehand upon 
the place of meeting, and selects and 
assigns to different ministers the topics to 
be discussed. These topics, far from 
being confined to doctrinal or religious 
subjects, include the questions which are 
at the time agitating society or the world 
at large. 






























































e, f ' 
ny. About enty ministers were 
in attendance, and one of the subjects 
warmly discussed was whether wome, 
should or should not share with men the 
duties of public life. After the reading of 
the two carefully prepared papers by the 
ministers to whom the subject was as. 


signed, a number of their bfethren, oie 


ya) 





| after another, eagerly availed themselves 


of the opportunity to express their opinion 
on this weighty matter. ‘The general’ sep. 
timent was on the side of the negative, 
yet some very strong words were said ip 
favor of woman’s cause. Some very 
“funny” things were said, and the argu- 
ments were at least suggestive. One good 
brother wanted to’ know, if women were 
engaged in public work, who would take 
care of the children and do the cooking 
and the washing? ‘Would men be ex- 
pected to do these things?” ‘I wish some 
of them were compelled to do woman’s 
work for a little while,”’ responded another 
brother. “If men had to bend over the 
wash-tub for hours together, keeping their 
arms going this way,” and he illustrated 


| his remark with a lively and pertinent 
a domestic peril, and a deadly fascina- | 
St. Jerome taught that it was hard- 
ly possible for a married priest to enter 
heaven; if by the skin of his teeth he man- 
aged to get in, he could never take that 


gesture, ‘“‘they would better appreciate 
the hard work done by many women.” 

One of the older ministers voiced the 
melancholy prophecy that “the time is 
surely coming when women in America 
are to engage in public and political affairs, 
just as men do. The institutions of the 
country make such a future condition of 
things inevitable; but the ruin of the 
‘country will as surely follow.” 

A fourth said, with unconscious satire, 
‘*Tf a woman takes part in public life, she 
will be interested in different public works, 
and many people will be coming to see 
her to talk about these public matters. 
And, while she is entertaining her com- 
pany in the parlor, her husband will be in 
the next room, perhaps, standing in the 
corner holding the baby. Her friends, 
listening with admiration to her talk, will 
say, ‘What a brilliant woman she is!’ and 
catching sight of her husband in the next 
room, ‘What a dunce she has for a hus- 
band!” 

The foregoing remarks, though enclosed 
in quotation marks, are not, of course, 
the exact words of the different speakers. 
The speeches were in German, and I have 
simply tried to give their substance, and 
be true to their spirit as they were inter- 
preted for me. 

There seems to me something peculiarly 
significant in the discussion, no matter 
how unfavorably, of the woman question, 








in a German church, by a body of minis- 


| ters expected to be very conservative, and 
| brought sin into the world. Every one of | in a language which represents to us the 
| full force of the word conservatism. 


The foregoing was just finished when the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL of June 15th arrived, 
bearing news of the actiou of the German 
M. E. Conference of California in regard to 
women delegates. Is there not something 
encouraging, at least, in the fact that the 
Rip Van Winkle sleep has at last been 
broken, and that the walls of this strong- 
hold of conservatism should be shaken 
so perceptibly in different parts of our 
country at the same time, and by the same 
two words—woman’s place? 

Mary E. CARDWILL. 
++ 
LET WOMEN GO SOUTH. 


BusBEE, N. C. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

I was glad to see in the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL some months ago an article concern- 
ing the Bayou Teche Country, the Acadie 
of Evangeline, setting forth the attrac- 
tions of climate and soil, and suggesting 
some of the opportunities it offers to wom- 
en who would like to engage in out-of- 
door employments. But Acadie is not the 
only part of the South which can offer 
strong inducements to women colonists. 
From the knowledge acquired by seven 
years’ residence in the mountains of North 
Carolina, I can say that here, thirty 
hours from New York and Chicago, 4 
home can be secured in a most healthful 
climate, where the summers are never too 
warm, and the winters are short and not 
cold, among scenery of the most noble 
and beautiful character, rich in moun- 
tains, forests, valleys and waterfalls, and 
with a flora extensive and varied enough 
to enchant a botanist; where the arbutus 
blossoms in February, and the anemones 
and violets hobnob with the rhododen- 
dron and the calycanthus—for a sum 
which would seem a mere song to those 
accustomed to Eastern prices. Here, 
also, living is cheap, labor abundant and 
cheap, social customs not exacting in the 
matter of style, so that a woman—or bet- 
ter, a number of women, for women, eve? 
more than families, should always ewi- 
grate South in eolonies—could make eve? 
a very limited income cover such luxuries 
as open fires and saddle-horses. 

At various points, Northern colonies are 
located. At Highlands, in Macon County. 
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Northern colonies are 
nds, in Macon County, 
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there are some two hundred families, living, 
jet us hope, in their eyrie, four thousand 
feet above the sea level, like one family in 
spirit and purpose, equipped with chureh- 
es of various denominations, including the 
Unitarian, and an academy of a high 
order, and visited in summer by hosts of 
“Jow country” people, who come up to 
the mountains for health and coolness. 
Walhalla, not far from Highlands, is a 
German settlement which I have heard de- 
scribed with enthusiasm. At Bowman’s 
Bluff, some twenty miles from Asheville, 
the metropolis of the mountain country, 
is an English colony with a picturesque 
little church and a more picturesque rec- 
tory, where, within rose-covered walls, the 
travelled, genial rector and his artist wife 
live a life worth enjoying, far from the 
madding crowd. 

All of these places, as well as others not 
named, would doubtless welcome acces- 
sions to their numbers, and all of them 
are within easy reach of the most notable 
North Carolina scenery, such as Czsar’s 
Head, Mt. Mitchell, Hickory Nut Gap and 
the romantic and charming Siranannoa 
and French Broad. 

If Iam asked whether anywhere in these 
localities there is a chance to make money 
by farming in any of its branches, I must 
answer no. The wasteful and unscientific 
agricultural system of the South has so 
impoverished the land that, even with 
hired labor at half a dollar a day, it is not 
possible to grow any of the staples with 
profit, and markets are too remote to make 
dairying or small fruit culture or poultry- 
raising remunerative. For that one must 
go farther south, where the land responds 
readily to fertilization, and the great mar- 
kets of the country are brought to the 
farmer’s door by competing lines of rail- 
roads; and, more than all, in the case of 
women who seek occupations of this kind, 
where the winter climate is so mild that a 
woman may attend to her affairs without 
danger to her health or serious personal 
discomfort. 

When I read the story, a short time 
since, of the womau who, with small 
means, made herself a home in the West, 
I shuddered over her expenditure for fire- 
wood. Why, oh why, I said, did not she, 
and why do not others, seek their home 
where the winters are kinder and snow 
only a remembered dream of the past? 
In Mississippi, where, as your correspond- 
ent of last week said, roses have blos- 
somed in every month but one of the past 
year? Here is the great field for the mak- 
ing of money by small fruits and poultry, 
by horticulture, by, possibly, flower- 
growing for perfumes. 

Take your map and follow the Illinois 
Central Railroad from New Orleans north 
ward. Since the quaint old city is to be 
our metropolis in future, if we enter 
upon this scheme, it is well to note that it 
has in it living springs of progress and 
energy that are likely to make it the great 
Southern centre of ideas, where woman’s 
work and worth are to find due use and 
appreciation. 

About forty-five or fifty miles north of 
New Orleans, on the line of railroad above 
mentioned, is the town of Hammond, con- 
taining some four or five hundred inhab- 
itants, mostly devoted to the culture of 
strawberries, which are shipped north to 
Kansas City, St. Louis and Chicago at a 
season when the high prices received more 
than compensate for the distance to the 
markets. Land is still cheap in and close 
by Hammond, its soil is remarkably well 
adapted to the growth of that best of ber- 
ries, and its people are eager to welcome 
reinforcements. 


Eighteen miles farther north is the new 
co-operative colony of Roseland, engi- 
neered by Chicago enterprise, and count- 
ing among its numbers colonists from 
hearly every State inthe Union. The col- 
ony lands have a frontage of two miles on 
the railroad, and just the other side, at a 
short distance, is the Tangipahoa River, a 
swift-flowing stream, with crystal-clear 
waters reflecting the live-oaks and magno- 
lias that grow along its banks. Roseland 
Colony intends to make the culture of 
early vegetables, strawberries and other 
small fruits the excuse and aim of its be- 
ing. By all accounts the scene there must 
have imitated, in a small way, the rebuild- 
ing of Troy, so energetic and busy have 
the colonists been. Land is still to be had 

lots of from five to twenty acres ata 
very low price, and there is room for all 
comers of the right sort. 

Still farther north, and still on the rail- 
road, is Kentwood, mostly owned as yet 
by a family named Kent, who came hither 
from Maine some twenty years ago. They 
invite immigration by offers of land at low 
Prices and an enumeration of attractions 
and advantages. My list does not exhaust 
the places in this neighborhood, but I 
have named the most notable ones, which 
Seem most desirable for Northern colonists 

But are not all these places very hot in 
summer, as well as very unhealthy? No, 
they are not excessively hot, unless the 

tric records are unreliable. Sun- 





strokes are not known in the far South, 
and on these rolling lands, from two hun- 
dred to six hundred feet above the sea 
level, there are vast forest growths of 
pines largely, which not only supply 
plenty of cheap material for building, but 
modify both the heat and the rainfall. It 
is a popular notion at the North that the 
summer climate of the far South is as 
much hotter than that of the North as its 
winters are milder and more delightful, 
but the experience of those who have lived 
South for a series of years shows this to 
be mainly a delusion. Any one who will 
take the trouble to compare the records of 
temperature of the different cities, as given 
in the newspapers, will be surprised to see 
how little advantage the Northern cities 
have over those in the far South. Except 
on the sea level and on low, treeless plains, 
the heat is not more intense than at the 
North; but it is longer continued and uni- 
form, the variations for the summer 
months being comparatively small, so that 
the system soon adapts itself to the condi- 
tions, and is spared the tremendous tax 
upon vitality involved by the great changes 
of temperature common at the North. 
Nor is the climate unhealthy, unless the 
reports of boards of health and the testi- 
mony of Northern settlers are altogether 
false. On the contrary, all lung affec- 
tions not too far advanced, and all throat, 
catarrhal and rheumatic disorders of any 
stage, have been proven to be capable of 
amelioration and often of cure in the more 
desirable parts of the South. 

In the new immigration to the South, to 
aid which societies are formed and form- 
ing in all the older States, why should not 
women have their full share? Leave the 
wind-swept plains of Dakota, the treeless 
reaches of Kansas, the wilderness of Wash- 
ington and Oregon, the blizzards and the 
cyclones, the hewing of the timber, the 
cruel business of stock-raising in the inclem- 
ent West, the ploughing of the wheat and 
corn-fields, to strong and hardy pioneers 
of the male sex. I have never been able 
to see any advantage to women ina migra- 
tion from the kitchen to the corn-field, 
from the wash-tub to the plough, from the 
churn-dasher to the hoe-handle. Pray let 
those who have shown that they have the 
strength to wield these implements in the 
past continue to use them, and let women 
betake themselves to those sunny climes 
where the culture of flowers and fruits 
tempts their taste and capacity, where the 
work requires no great outlay of muscular 
strength, but does demand patience, intel- 
ligence, skill, dexterity. 

But after all, do you remember Gail 
Hamilton said that the worst thing about 
Minnesota was that it was fifteen hundred 
miles from Boston? 
the same objection lies against Louisiana. 
Is it a fatal one? 
various Hubs it may seem so. But they 
would be surprised to find how very in- 
teresting life is at the extreme end of the 
spokes. To me there is a great deal of 
compensation in roses in January, a fire 
onthe hearth at sun-set and a daily mail. 

ANNIE M. HALE, M. D. 
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WOMEN’S LEAGUE OF LOUISIANA. 


The following letter was addressed to 
Miss Frances E. Willard, president of the 
Woman's National Council of the United 
States, by the corresponding secretary of 
the Women’s League of Louisiana: 

Dear Madam :—Y our letter to Mrs. Jas. 





To the dwellers at the | 


G. Clark, president of the Women’s League | 
of Louisiana, was read at the meeting of | 


the delegates of this body, and I am in- 
structed to return thanks for the words of 
sympathy and encouragement which you 


have been pleased to address to your fel- | 


low-workers. 


Not with indifference have the women 


of Louisiana contemplated the miseries 
and sufferings of humanity; and, though 
long restrained by local prejudices from 
appearing on the busy scene of public life, 
their useful but unobtrusive labors are at- 
tested by the number of societies which 
compose the League, and which represent 
every form of ppg 

A larger field of action now lies before 
them, and by combined action alone can 

reat and lasting reforms be effected. The 
gue, it is true, is formed of varied ele- 
ments; but an acquaintance with the aims 
of sister associations will give greater 
breadth to their views, and prepare them 
to act unitedly off all questions involving 
the ‘“‘greatest happiness of the greatest 
number.” 

Let me add that the League will always 
be grateful for any suggestions which 
may facilitate their work. 

Very respectfully, 
C. HUBBARD, Cor. Sec’y. 








AN IMPORTANT ELEMENT 


Of the success of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the 
fact that every purchaser receives a fair equiva- 
lent for his money. The familiar head-line ‘100 
Doses One Dollar,” stolen by imitators, is origi- 
nal with and true only of Hood's Sarsaj 3 
This can easily be proven by any one who desires 
to test the matter. For real economy, buy only 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Sold by all druggists. ~ 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 











Assorted Colors, 40 cents per oz. Waste Sewing Silk 
black or assorted colors, 1B cents oz. Illustrated 
Pamphlet with rules for knitti ynbroid y, etc., 10 





cents, mailed to any address by the manufacturer of 
the . Spent Sikes Art Em and 
Knitting Silks. Eureka *f’g Co., Boston, Mass. 





OHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For The Woman's Journal. 
THE STEPMOTHER. 
A True Story. 





BY 8S. A. HENDERSON. 


An old white hen, 
A fine old hen, 
A very respectable, good old hen 
Went under the bushes and sought out a nest, 
And scratched it in shape as suited her best; 
And every day 
She made a lay; 
And over each lay how proud she was! 
How glad she was, and—how loud she was! 


At length came a day 
When she laid her last lay; 
And a marvellous spirit of sitting came o’er her, 
And she felt she had business in earnest before her. 
So she settled herself on those beautiful lays, 
And she settled herself for just twenty-one days. 
On the twenty-first day she examined the nest, 
And what do you think she found there, in the nest’ 
Well, the same, you'll declare, 
That is generally there— 
After so much of wear 
And watching and care. 


There were ten little chickens, some white and some 
brown, 

With bright blinking eyes and the softest of down. 

They wriggled and twisted and turned in their bed, 

While the good mother fondled each pert little head- 

She kissed them, hen-fashion, and thoughtfully said : 

“Now, this precious young family ’ll have to be fed.” 


With tender feet that scarce could travel, 
They followed her through grass and gravel; 
And thus they went, that summer morn, 

Down to the cowshed, where 
Old Brindle munched the yellow corn, 
To get the pickings there. 


In due time they found their way to the garden, 

For the gate had been left without watch or warden; 

And they went through the length and the breadth 
of the same, 

Sorting tomatoes and searching for game. 

And tomatoes and grasshoppers suffered just then 

From the teeth and toenails of that old white hen. 


But this hungry brood wanted more, and yet more; 
So she marched them around to the kitchen door, 
And they stood and looked in at the kitchen door. 
There were plenty of crumbs on the kitchen floor, 
And this old hen had oft been there before. 

Then they all pattered in at the kitchen door, 

And just went for the crumbs on the kitchen floor. 


They went in the orchard to seek for vermin, 
And every apple that had a worm in 

Was hollowed out by her faithful bill— 

For their crops, though little, were hard to fill. 


Three busy weeks of domestic bliss 

Were spent in a fashion much like this. 

But alas for the hopes of that good old hen! 

And alas for the peace of those chickens ten! 

One night, while she sheltered her humble nest, 
Her life went out; the dreamless rest 

Had come to her, and ten orphans were left 

To scratch for themselyes—for themselves to shift! 


Yes, there she sat, all cold and still, 
With shrunken eyelids and useless bill! 
No more of earth for her, but a spot 

In some quiet corner out back of the lot. 


Oh, where is the tongue, or where is the pen, 
That can picture the grief of those orphans ten? 
Their fluttering bosoms ran over with fear, 


| And they hid in the ragweeds. They wouldn’t come 
I must admit that | 


near 

The watering trough for a drop to drink, 

But would run from the poultry, and cower ‘and 
shrink, 

And slip under the woodpile away from harm, 

And cuddle together and try to keep warm. 


But an old brown Biddy, whose comb had paled 
With a long-continued sitting that failed, 

Spied out the sad case of this orphan brood, 

And she coaxed them from under fhe pile of wood. 


She called to them eagerly, ‘* Cluck! cluck! cluck!” 
Which, being translated, means “Come! here’s 
luck!” 


She gave them a cutworm—the fattest old whopper! | 


She dug up some ants, and she chased a grasshopper. 

In less than an hour, you would not have known 

But this good old brown Biddy was bone of their 
bone 

And flesh of their flesh, they so loving had grown. 


How sweet were the Joy-bell echoes that night! 
How the hearts of the mourners did sing, 


With no fear of the darkness, nor dread of the light | 


As they slept ’neath her sheltering wing! 


Now, lads, when you hear thoughtless people assail 
The name of stepmother, remember this tale. 
When they call her hard names and defame her, oh, 
then 
You tell them this tale of the old Step-Hen! 
Bloomington, Ill. 
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ADMIRAL PORTER’S DOG ‘‘BRUCE.” 


Dogs have been favorites with Admiral 
Porter all his life, and within the last 
twenty years, or since making Washing- 
ton his headquarters, he has owned no less 
than twenty-two! But Bruce, early in his 
career, earned the highest place in his mas- 
ter’s regard by one of those feats of sagac- 
ity which seem to prove that animals some- 
times reason, and that, too, often more 
wisely than their recognized mentai supe- 
riors. Admiral Porter had a little grand- 
son who lived near a deep and rapid water- 
course, about twenty-five feet wide. The 
stream was crossed by a narrow plank. 
One day the little fellow, who was but 
three years of age, attempted the perilous 
crossing alone. ‘There was no one near to 
warn him of danger or prevent him but the 
dog. Realizing the child’s peril, Bruce ran 
to him, and, catching hold of his dress, 
tried to pull him back. The youngster was 
determined to have his own way, and vig- 
orously resented the dog’s interference by 
beating poor Bruce in the face with a big 
stick he carried, until the dog was forced 
by pain to relinquish his hold. The faith- 
ful animal then jumped into the water, and 
swam slowly across the stream below the 
plank, evidently with the intention of say- 
ing the child should he happen to fall in. 
When they were both safely across, and 


Bruce had shaken the water from his 
shaggy coat, he artfully induced the little 
fellow to get on his back for a ride, a treat 
he knew the youngster much enjoyed, and 
for which he was always ready. The mo- 
ment the dog felt the child’s arms around 
his neck and the little feet digging into his 
sides, he trotted back across the plank, and 
homeward, never stopping until his young 
charge was safely beyond any temptation 
of repeating his dangerous performance.— 
St. Nicholas. 


BRILLIANT BOOKS fr te HOME 


SOPHIE MAY’S BOOKS, 


Equally attractive to adults, as the “Prudy” Stories are 
to the little folks. 
Drone’s Honey. A novel. 
Janet, A Poor Heiress. illustrated. 
Our Helen, illustrated. 
pry, Giris, illustrated. 

he Asbury Twins, illustrated. 
The Doctor’s Daughter, illustrated. 

Price, $1.50 each volume. 
The “Dotty Dimple” Series, 6 vols., illustrated. 
The “Little Prudy” Stories, 6 vols., illustrated. 
Little Prudy’s Fiyaway Series, 6 vols., illustrated. 
Flaxie Frizzle Series, 6 vols., illustrated. 
Each volume 75 cents. 


New Novel by Miss Douglas. 


A Modern Adam and Eveina Garden. 


Bright, ing and sible. A story of two poepie 
who set out to win their share of the world’s wealth, 
and how they did it; which, as a critic says, “is rather 
jolly and out-of-door-y, and ends ina le with 
some love and pathos, of course. and much practical 
knowledge.” 12mo, cloth, $1.40. Uniform with 


THE DOUGLAS NOVELS. 


12mo, cloth, 18 volumes, $1.50 each. 
Fortunes of the Faradays. In Trust. 
A Woman's Inheritance. _Lost in a Great City. 
Claudia. Nellie Kinnard’s Kingdom. 
Floyd Grandon’s Honor. Out of the Wreck. 
Foes of Her Household, Seven Daughters. 
From Hand tu Mouth. Stephen Dane. 
Home Nook. Sydnie Adriance. 
Hope Mills. Whom Katie Married. 
The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe. 


Virginia F,. Townsend’s Novels. 

Cloth, $1.50 per vol. 

That Queer Girl, illustrated. 

Darry!! Gap; or, Whether it Paid. 

Only Giris, illustrated, 

A Woman's Word, and How She Kept It. 

Lenox Dare. A Novel. 

But a Philistine. 
Cloth, $1.00 per vol. 

The Deerings of Medbury. Six in All. 

The Hollands. The Mills of Tuxbury. 


JULIA WARD HOWE’S BOOKS. 

THE JULIA WARD HOWE BIRTHDAY 
BOOK. 
Richards. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 
“An exquisite little volume containing Mrs. Howe's 

best thoughts in prose and in verse.” 

LATER LYRICS, including the famous “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” Cloth, $2.00, 

FROM THE OAK TO THE OLIVE. A plain 
ya of a pleasant journey in foreign lands. Cloth, 


MRS, MARY A. LIVERMORE’S 


WHAT SHALL WE DOWITH OUR DAUGH- 
TERS? “Superfluous Women,” and other lectures. 














Library edition, cloth, $1.25. W.C. T. U. edition, 

75 cents. 

“The volume is full of wise measures, eloquent ex- 
pressions of enthusiastic devotion to the woman's 


cause.” 


T. W. HIGGINSON’S 


edition, cloth, $1). . U. edition, $1.00, 

“A thoroughly good and practical work from the pen 
and heart of Mr. Higginson. Its power for good can 
scarcely be over-estimated.” 


A Book of Travel and Adventure. 
Incidents of a Collector’s Rambles 
IN AUSTRALIA, 
NEW ZEALAND, 
NEW GUINEA. 
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Edited by her daughter, Mrs. Laura E. 


COMMON SENSE ABOUT WOMEN. Library | 
| THE JIMMYJOHNS. 


| By SHERMAN F. DENTON, Artist to the United States | 
| ‘ish Commission, with over 50 illustrations. Cloth, 
| $2.50, 
Mr. Denton is a keen observer, an easy writer anda 
capital illustrator. The countries through which he 


travelled are full of strange sights which he graphically 
describes. 


AN HOUR WITH DELSARTE. 


A STUDY OF EXPRESSION, by Anna Morgan, of the 


| Purity, the Better 


Chicago Conservatory. Lllustrated by Rosa Mueller 
| Gpragee and Marian Reynolds, with full-page figure | 
| illustrations, 4to, cloth, $2.00. | 


By DAviIp ATWOOD Wasson. 
Frothingham. With portrait, $2.50. 





Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


The Woman's Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 
Founded 1870, devoted to Women’s 
Interests, and especially to 
Woman Suffrage. 





EDITORS: 
LUCY STONE, HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 

“The best woman’s paper in the United States, or 
| in the world.”—Znglishwomen’s Review. 

“It is so much the best of the woman suffrage 
papers that no comparison is possible.”—Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, National Superintendent of Franchise 
W.C.T. U. 


Essays: Religious, Social, Political, | 
Edited by O. B. | 


Notable Writings of a Notable Woman, 
MRS. ABBY MORTON DIAZ’ BOOKS. 


DOMESTIC PROBLEMS. Work and Cul- 
ture in the Household. 12mo. $1.00. 
“We wish this bright, prseny, commen cones book 

—with its many practical and suggestions for 

lessening home cares and yp yn 

tunities culture—could be in the of 
every house-mother in the country,—yes, avd of 


every young girl and every man as well. It is emi- 
pao’ a woman's rights book.” Index, Boston. 


BYBURY TO BEACON STREET. 12mo. 
$1.25. 

“The book contains Mrs. Diaz’ best and ripest 
ideas regarding society, its obligations, com: 
tions and limitations.”— Boston Traveller. 

“A book which should be read by every man who 
has a wife and every woman who has a family.” — 
Lowell Times. 

“Overworked women will find this book at tter 
medicine than tonics and bitters."— Worcester py. 


THE WILLIAM HENRY LETTERS. 
12mo. $1.00. 


WILLIAM HENRY AND HIS FRIENDS. 
12mo. $1.00. 


“The William Henry books hold the first place in 
juvenile literature for absolute knowledge of boy 
nature, and for pure, breezy wholesomeness.”— 
Christian Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

“Written right out of a whole-souledjboy’s heart.” 
—‘Standard, Detdgetown, Conn. tied 


THE STORY OF POLLY COLOGNE. 
12mo. $1.00. 


“Mrs. Diaz is one of our best story-writers for 
children. Her wholesome pills of moral instruction 
are coated with so many thicknesses of first-class 
fun that fhey can hardly fail to go down sweetly. 
‘Polly Cologne’ is a delightfully quaint and lau 4 
able story, and the illustrations are good, comical 
and numerous.”— /Voman’s Journal. 


THE CATS’ ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
boards. $1.25. 


‘To the little ones whose happiness is centered in 
the cat we can think of no more fascinating reading. 
The stories will come home to almost any child from 
her experience with her pets. The style is simple and 
lively, comprising short, clear sentences, and the 
type is good, and profusely and well illustrated.”— 

abyhood. 


THE JOHN SPICER LECTURES. 16mo. 
60 cents. 
“A genuine child’s book, but one which the elders 


8vo, 


| will enjoy quite as much.”—Advance, Chicago. 


“They exhibit a keen saproeation of boyish char- 
acter and tastes, and while pure fun predominates, 
lessons in honesty, truthfulness and unselfishness 
are shrewdly taught.”— The Nation. 


FIRESIDE CHRONICLES. §8vo, boards, 
$1.25. 


“Give Mrs. Diaz two or three simple incidents and 
she will manufacture half a dozen stories so spright- 
ly and so full of every-day human nature that to 
young and old they will be a source of perennial 
delight. The Chronicles will be laughed over and 
ee over and thought over.”—Boston Book Bulle- 

in. 


LUCY MARTA. 12mo. $1.00. 


“There is enough sound common-sense, cheerful 
philosophy and honest sentiment in this bright 
girls’ book to. supply a whole household. It would 
be good leaven for any community into which it 
happened to fall.”"— Transcript. 


12mo. $1.25. 


The story of those remarkable twins is full of 
the brightest, the most genuine fun and innocent 
amusement. 





D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
rotection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 
AARON M. POWELu 
ANNA RIGE POWELL, | ED1ToRs. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 
TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bisho 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others. Price, 
centseach. $2.00 a hundred. 


Address 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 








| A CHILD’S PAPER. 


One of the best Child’s Papers is 


The Young Idea. 


It is both amusing and instructive. Do you know 


| how the Barnacles fish? Do you know how the 


Prairie Dogs live? Do you know about the Ivory 
Plant? THE YOUNG IDEA will tell you. 
Sixteen large pages. 50 cents a year. Sample 
Copy free. THE YOUNG IDEA, 
31 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 





WOMAN'S GHRONICLE. 


| A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 


“I would give up my daily paper sooner than the | 


WoMAN’s JOURNAL." —Maria Mitchell. 

“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it.”— 
“Josiah Alien’s Wife’ (Marietta Holley). 
of*It is able, genial and irreproachable—an armory 

weapons to all who are battling for the rights of 

umanity.”’—Mary A. Livermore. 

“I never forget to recommend the WoMAN’S 
JOURNAL. I deem it the best journal published for 
our work in this line (the woman question) .”"—Mrs. 
B en M. Gougar. 

‘The WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”"— Frances E. Willard. 

“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, what 
they can do, and what they should do. It is the 
oldest of the women’s papers now in existence, and 
has built up for itself a solid and unblemished repu- 
tation.”—Julia Ward Howe. . 


Three weeks on trial, FREE. One year 
on trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Reg- 
ular price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, half-price. Address 


WOMAN'S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Thirty-six different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
(sample copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
C. WILDE, Woman’s Jovnnat Office, 

. . Boston, Mass. 
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devoted to the Interests of Women. 


MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM Editor. 


Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR., } 
Mrs. Mary B. Brooks, | 4##0clate Editors. 








TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





Specimen conies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 
All remittances should be by money or post-office 
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Subscribers who wish to have the ad- 
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THE LAST HALF OF THE YEAR. 


With July begins the last half of the 
year. Every subscriber to the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL should examine the label on his 
paper, and make sure that his arrears are 
paid. Our own bills have to be met, and 
we depend on prompt payment by our 
subscribers to enable us to meet our obli- 
gations. See if your subscription is paid. 

nel _ Les 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


The point of greatest interest to woman 
suffragists anywhere in the world just now 
is Washington Territory. Theconvention | 
to form a State constitution assembled 
there this week. Upon the action of this 
convention and that of the voters to whom 
the constitution is to be submitted will 
depend the decision whether woman suf- | 
frage shall be re-established in the new 
State. 

The question is that of equal rights for | 
all the people. It isa fresh battle for rep- 
resentative government. ‘That is the prin- 
ciple which is at stake. The women of 
Washington Territory, who have been 
voters there, and the men who have felt 
the essential help of women as voters in 
the enforcement of the laws and on the 
side of good government, are all anxious 
that no distinction of sex in the right to vote 
should be put into the new constitution. 
They will do all they can to thisend. But 
they need moral and pecuniary support 
from outside; for all the vicious elements | 
of the Territory are against them, as well | 
as the ‘‘machine” politicians of both par- 
ties. The party managers disliked ex- 
tremely the women’s independent way of 
voting for the best map, irrespective of 
party, and they now declare openly that 
women shall not have the ballot again un- 
til they learn to ‘stick to their party.” 
There is also a large population of new | 
immigrants who have flocked into that vast 
Territory since woman suffrage was set | 
aside, and who are generally opposed. 

Every one who can should contribute 
toward a fund for a vigorous campaign. 
Washington ‘l'erritory covers an immense 
area. ‘l'o reach the voters and show them 
the importance of their opportunity will 
take time and money and workers. Suf- 
fragists everywhere should feel that it is 
part of their business to help push the 
cause in Washington Territory. More de- 
pends on success there for our success here 
than can be measured. Again we urge, 
let every one help. L. 8. 
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A FORGETFUL ORATOR. 


Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, in his ad- 
dress delivered at the anniversary of the 
Yale Law School, said: 

“Universal suffrage, which, with the 
increase of wealth, boded only evil to the 
imagination of the early patriot, is now 
demonstrated to be the security of society. 
Laws, and not men, are our governors; 
the people make the laws, and respect and 
enforce their creations.” 

This was a sttange instance of forgetful- 
ness on the part of Mr. Depew. Does he 
really think we have universal suffrage? 
Does he really believe the people make the 
laws? What does he call the women who, 
in the census, count for nearly half the 
people? 

Mr. Depew says again: 

‘And yet, if the laws were so framed or 
were so interpreted by the courts that an 
advantage was given to one class of cith 
zens not equally ae by all, the major- 
ity, in sternly seeking a remedy, might 
overturn the very foundations of vested 
rights and interests, and plunge the Com- 
monwealth into chaos. See to it that all 
the burdens of the State are equally borne 
and its benefits open alike to all.” 

Mr. Depew did not even remember that 
one class of citizens, the women, rest under 
the most serious of al] disadvantages—that 
of disfranchisement. Women are in no 
danger of overturning the foundations and « 
plunging the Commonwealth into chaos. 
But they are seeking a remedy by appeal- 
ing to men’s sense of justice, and urging 
them to “‘see to it that all the burdens of the 
State are equally borne, and its benefits 


| examination. 


| On account of greater ability. 


| to a written examination. 





open alike to all.” - L. 8. 


The Olio Republican State Convention 
just held in Columbus adopted a resolution 
“congratulating the people of Ireland on 
the progress of their struggle for Home 
Rule.” Now Irishmen in Ireland are 
voters; they are members of Parliament; 


' they sit in that body to plead for and de- 


fend Home Rule. Thus they have infinite 
advantage over the women of Ohio, who 
have no votes at all, are not allowed to be 
members of the Legislature, or even to 
address that body. Ohio women have 
struggled vainly for nearly forty years 


| for a very small portion of the rights 


which all Home Rulers enjoy. Now is it 
not eminently proper that Irishmen in 
Ireland should send resolutions of sym- 


| pathy to the women of Ohio in their strug- 


gle for political rights? Indeed, they might 
send sympathy to American women, who 
are all held by the law to be only the 
equals of idiots, lunatics and felons. —Lucy 
STONE, in Boston Transcript. 


~~ 
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SCHOOL-BOYS AND SCHOOL-GIRLS. 


‘Ne San Francisco Examiner lately of- 
fered a free trip to the Paris Exposition as 





| a prize to the pupil in the public schools 


of San Francisco who should pass the best 
Six girls came out ahead 
of all the boys. This suggests anew the 
question that has been raised several times 
of late, as to whether the higher standing 
of girls in their studies at school—a fact 
of common observation —indicates that 
girls are brighter than boys. The WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL has already expressed its opinion 
that the higher standing of the girls is due 
rather to their greater application and 
studiousness than to any positive intellec- 
tual superiority. It ought, however, effec- 
tually to silence the talk about the intel- 
lectual inferiority of women. 


Meanwhile, the San Francisco Examiner | 


has sent a reporter to interview a number 
of public school teachers on the question. 


| The fact that the reporter was a man, and 


that all the teachers interviewed were men, 
may have colored the report somewhat, 
and doubtless did so. It is the lion's pic- 
ture painted by the lion. Nevertheless, it 
is interesting as a contribution to the dis- 
cussion of the question. Of ten instruc- 
tors whose names are given, only two 
attribute the higher standing of the girls 
to greater natural brightness. The others 
generally ascribe it to the greater studi- 
ousness of the girls, and the more numer- 
ous distractions of the boys—baseball, 
light literature, and especially the smoking 
of cigarettes. 


Superintendent Anderson said: ‘‘ The 
boys do not apply themselves to their stud- 
jes as girls do. Yet the result of the ex- 
amination does not necessarily show that 
the boys were deficient or that they lacked 
in ability. The girls in our schools excel 
boys more on account of their nature than 
The boys 
find more inducements to idle away their 
time. Ihave seen some very brilliant boys 
away down in their classes simply because 
they did not exert their natural powers. 
But it seems strange that after they leave 
school the girls lose all interest in their 
education and neglect their studies, while 
the boys apply themselves mure to attain 
knowledge than during their school days.” 

‘The examination.” said Deputy Super- 
intendent Babcock, ‘:does not prove any- 
thing as far as the superiority of girls as 
pupils is concerned. In order to decide 
that question, I should like to see a greater 
number of scholars of both sexes submitted 
Sixteen girls 
took part in the examination against five 
boys, and this fact alone speaks well for 
the gallantry of our rising generation. No 
educational conclusions, however, must be 
drawn from the result, which is very much 


| to the credit of our schools.” 


“During my experience [ have found 
that the average ay of the same grade 
are the best pupils,’ replied ex-Superin- 
tendent Moulder. ‘This is due te the fact 
that they are more industrious and ambi- 
tious, and study harder and longer out of 
school. [ frequently make tests, while ex- 
amining schools, to decide that question. 
Baseball and light literature have certainly 
their bad influence on school-boys, but 
cigarette smoking is the worst. It benumbs 
their intellects, and on their tender frames 
tells fatally, both mentally and physically. 
Boys have the advantage, however, when 
they leave school, as then their practical 
education commences, while the girls cease 
their education with their graduating ex- 
ercises. Girls make better students, but 
they are not naturally brighter.” 

ead Inspector Kennedy said: ‘* The 
chief reason that girls excel boys in written 
examinations is the fact that they are more 
careful about penmanship, me ae A greater 
neatness of work, and probably are better 
in memorizing the words of the various 
text-books. A written examination does 
not show the highest ability of a pupil. 
Girls are more careful in smaller details. 
Boys display more originality in their 
thoughts, and excel in general scope of in- 
formation, while the girls are more imita- 
tive. I draw my conclusions from my own 
observations, and also from the fact that 
many who were lowest in their classes at 
graduation have afterwards distinguished 
themselves.” 

School-Director McDonald said: “I do 
not think that girls are brighter than boys. 
The girls apply themselves closer to their 
studies, but the boys make up for lost time 
afterwards in their intercourse with the 
world. Giris enter more into details in 





| boys.” 





their classes, and learn more mechanic- 


ally.” 

. Gorman, teacher of the Lincoln even- 
ing school, suid: **My opinion is that base- 
ball and various amusements, io 
which the boys are interested, tend much 
to distract their minds from studies. 
I don’t think that girls are naturally 
brighter, but they get ahead in the class 
by closer application. Boys have their 
thoughts on while in the class-room, 
and discuss baseball the moment they get 
outside, Their minds are not entirely 
devoted to their studies even while at 
school.” 

“Girls are more ambitious than boys,” 
said School Director Weill. ‘They show 
more stability of character at the age of 
fifteen than boys do. ‘The latterareé duller 
by nature in their younger days, and re- 
main children longer than girls. Boys 
generally commence their actual education 
when they leave school, while girls lose in- 
terest in educational matters at that time. 
The latter apply themselves more to their 
studies, and therefore are more advanved 
while at school.” 

School-Director Stone said: ‘In tech- 
nical examinations, girls will beat the boys 


| every time, simply because they are ahead 
| in everything requiring meneciing, The 


boys have more outside exercise, and more 
iedecomente to spend their time in amuse- 
ments and recreation.” 

“The girls are the brightest, and lead 
the boys in puegerton of five to two,” re- 
plied Principal Robertson, of the Hamilton 
Grammar School. ‘Ihey are better work- 
ers and more thoughtful at the age of fif- 
teen than boys. Outside influences, and 
especially cigarette smoking, have much 
to do with the unsatisfactory advancement 
of the boysin the class-room. But, on the 
other hand, what the girls gain in intel- 
lectual strength they lose physically.” 

“Girls, I think, are the brighter,” said 
Principal Edwards, of the Potrero School. 
‘*However, when they grow older the sit- 
uation becomes reversed. They are more 
attentive to the details of school work and 
more anxious to be exact than boys. Girls 
in the grammar grade are more studious 
and have less to distract their attention 
from their studies than boys. The judg- 
ment of girls develops earlier than that of 
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THE REASON WHY. 


We publish this week an interesting 
symposium of San Francisco teachers 
as to the relative brightness of boys and 
girls. The only point on which these 
teachers all agree is that the girls do bet- 
ter in their studies than the boys. 

There is something mildly amusing in the 
naive astonishment expressed by several 
of these instructors at the comparatively 
small amount of study done by girls after 
graduation. The reason is as patent as the 
reason why boys do a less amount of study 
than girls before graduation; and in each 
case the reason is the same. Before gradu- 
ation, the boys have more to distract them 
from study than the girls. After gradua- 
tion, the situation is reversed. The young 
man becomes a doctor, a lawyer, etc., and 


has to continue his studies to earn his | 


daily bread. It is his main business, and 
he has comparatively few distractions 
from it. The young woman marries, and 
her main business is keeping a house and 
bringing up a family of children. In this 
the distractions are so infinite that it is 
generally undesirable, as Frances Power 
Cobbe says, for a married woman to take 
up any second trade in addition to the very 
arduous ‘profession of being u matron.” 
The literary man makes the writing of 
books his main business. The literary 
woman generally has to work on her books 
at odd moments, in the intervals of a differ- 
ent and very engrossing occupation which 
is her main business. ‘*When did you ever 
find time to write Uncle Tom’s Cabin?” 
somebody asked of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
‘‘While I was waiting for the kettle to 
boil,” she answered. 

This is no occasion for complaint. The 
occasion for complaint lies in the failure 
to recognize that women do any work, be- 
cause they do not do the same kind of 
work as men. The remonstrants before 
the Massachusetts Legislature this year 
talked contemptuously of the small sum 
of women’s “achievement” as mechanics, 
merchants, and in the many lines of busi- 
ness from which they have not been legal- 
ly debarred, but which they have seldom 
entered. It might as well be argued that 
men ought not to be allowed to vote be- 
cause of the smallness of their ‘‘achieve- 
ment”’ as housekeepers and bringers-up of 
families. 

As long as boys and girls are pursuing 
intellectual labor under fairly equal condi- 
tions—that is to say, all through their 
school and college life, up to twenty-four 
or twenty-five—the girls do quite as well 
as the boys. After that, the boys goon 
and become judges, senators, etc., while 
the girls are making homes comfortable 
and keeping up the supply of new citizens. 
The proper management of a house and 
rearing of a family requires fully as much 
brains as it does to conduct any other 
trade or profession; yet women who do 
this are regarded as following a wholly un- 
intellectual sort of work. Contempt is 
quietly cast upon it, by implication, even 
by the very persons who are fondest of 
talking about the height and holiness of 
‘“woman’s sphere.” The contribution 
made by women to the world's activities 








is chronically depreciated, and not only or 
chiefly by persons of the frank brutality 
of Mr. Grant Allen. Somebody once asked, 
“Why have women never produced a 
Shakespeare—a Bacon?’ There was much 
meat in the dry answer, ‘They have.” 
Even Shakespeare would have written 
fewer plays, and perhaps no plays at all, 
if he had had to cook his own meals, do 
his own housework, and take care of his 
own babies. A. 8. B. 





DISCOUNTED IN ADVANCE. 


Miss Isabella M. 8. Tod, secretary of the 
North of Ireland Woman's Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, writes to the Northern Whig, pub- 
lished in Belfast : 

I see that your London correspondent 
fears that the manifesto against women’s 
suffrage signed by well-known ladies will 
have a bad effect. Will you allow me to 
say that I donot think it will, for the opin- 
ion of the most active of them is discounted 
beforehand? ‘The person chiefly respon- 
sible, I hear, is Mrs. Lynn Linton; but, 
as that lady has been a harsh and unfriend- 
ly critic of her own sex for many a year, 
her opinion is more likely to influence men 
who respect women in the opposite direc- 
tion. What Mrs. Broadhurst’s personal 
views are I do not know; but her husband 
has been for twenty years a bitter oppo- 
nent of the opening of all new means of 
employment for women, no matter how 
suitable. ‘The action of other signatories 
is equally easy to account for, upon less 
unpleasant grounds than these, but not 
more deserving of consideration. Of course 
we never supposed that we could carry all 
women with us, any more than all men, in 
securing a civil right which, besides its in- 
trinsic importance, is a conspicuous mark 
of other and greater changes which have 
eoaag of taken place in public opinion and 
the habits of society. ‘Those who are com- 
fortable and do not like to be disturbed, 
those who are influential and do not like to 
share their influence, those who have one 
sort of eo ar ge and wish to keep off 
another, are all likely to be against wom- 
en’s suffrage. But these are the minority 
in each case, fortunately ; and the numbers 
increase daily of women whose sense of 
duty is not bounded by these personal rea- 
sons. The necessity for getting good work 
done in all the departments of philan- 
thropy and social progress sweeps away 
from their path the phantom obstacles 
which used to be thought so serious. They 
have also learned the lesson that to submit 
to exclusion from representation does no 
pe even to the present monopolists of it. 

uch convictions are not affected in the 
least by finding that some women whom 
they admire, and some whom they do not, 
differ from them in opinion. 
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MRS. A. M. DIAZ. 


Editors Woman's Journat : 

Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz has been long 
and widely known, both as a writer and as 
a prime mover in most of the great move- 
ments for the practical uplifting and ben- 
efiting of mankind. Her name is a house- 
hold word in many families who know 
nothing of her personally. A few facts in 
regard to her life may therefore be of in- 
terest to numerous readers. 

Born of true Puritan stock, in the his- 
toric town of Plymouth, Mass., she seems 
to have inherited, from worthy ancestors, 
the keen mental grasp, the sturdy courage, 
the energy and perseverance that have 
made her quick to see and persistent to 
relieve the burdens of struggling human- 
ity. Her father, a man of fine character, 
was a zealous Abolitionist, and the daugh- 
ter, then a young girl, threw herself heart 
and soul into the workings of the anti- 
slavery movement in her native town. She 
was secretary of a juvenile society there 
formed, which did its part in revolution- 
izing public sentiment, and bringing about 
the desired end. Mr. Morton was also a 
co-worker with Horace Mann in the cause 
of education, and largely instrumental in 
the introduction of normal schools into 
this country. He was one of the first sup- 
porters of the Brook Farm organization, 
and, with his household, formed a part of 
the little colony. His daughter remained 
a member of the family till its disband- 
ment. All these forces conspired to bring 
out the qualities of Mrs. Diaz’s mind and 
heart. Upon her return to Plymouth she 
became a teacher, and her original methods 
awakened and inspired her pupils. It was 
about this time that her first magazine 
articles made their appearance. ‘The 
William Henry Letters,” in Our Young 
Folks, was among the first of her efforts. 
This has always been one of the most 
popular of young people’s books. ‘Polly 
Cologne,” ‘‘Cats’ Arabian Nights,” ‘“The 
John Spicer Lectures” and ‘‘Chronicles of 
the Stimpcett Family” are other books 
equally in favor with children, among 
whom Mrs. Diaz is a universal favorite. 
But it is not young people only who owe 
her a debt of gratitude. Her keen, bright, 
practical writings for the aid and encourage- 
ment of women, such as ‘*‘Domestic Prob- 
lems,” and “Bybury to Beacon Street,” 
books in which the questions and perplex- 
ties of daily life are thoughtfully, wittily, 
and tenderly discussed, have given needed 
counsel, cheer and encouragement to thou- 
sands of troubled, weary women. 

As President of the Women's Education- 
alt and Industrial Union, of this city, Mrs. 
Diaz occupies a position specially suited to 











work 
that institution is doing is largely due to 
her clear insight and remarkable force of 
character. She seeks everywhere to de. 
velop thought-power in women, to bring 


better fitted for intelligent wives and 
mothers, and helpful workers in the world 
where their influence is so great. Her 
mother-wit, her faculty for repartee, her 
personal magnetism, all aid in infusing a 
spirit of ‘‘live” power into all with whom 
she comes in contact. “Applied Chris- 
tianity” is what she calls the working of 
the Women’s Educational and Industria) 
Union, and it aptly expresses her own life. 
work. A. M. T, 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 


City Port.— On Tuesday evening, 
June 25, the League held its last meeting of 
the season at the residence of Mrs. E. 8: bo. 
land, the parlors being thronged by the 
members and their friends. The meeting was 

urely social in character, and was hearti- 
y enjoyed by the ladies and gentlemen 
present. Mrs. A. M. Williams contributed 
to the pleasure of the evening by her ren. 
dering of two songs. ‘The occasion wag 
further enlivened by cornet solos by Mr, 
Stuart, a recitation by Miss Lilla Kelley 
and a piano duet by the Misses Stuart, 
Ices of all kinds, lemonade and cake were 
served, and an informal good time ended 
the first year’s meetings of this League, 
On the fourth Wednesday in October wil] 
occur the first meeting of the second year, 
E. F. B. 


East Boston.—The League gave a re- 
ception June 19 to the Rev. Drs. Bates, 
Horr, and Hamilton, all good suffragists, 
who have done well for the cause in East 
Boston. More than a hundred of the lead- 
ing citizens were present, earnest speeches 
were made, and delicious cake and ice- 
cream served. ‘The League is very grate- 
ful to Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Bussell, who 
opened their handsome residence on White 
Street, and to the young men who served 
as ushers. 
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CONCERNING THE SISTERS WHO SPEAK 
IN MEETING. 


I understand, beloved brethren, that 
some of you object to the quiet, modest 
participation in our prayer-meetings of the 
women of our churches. You say that it 
is unwomanly, immodest and unbecoming. 
If you are correct, beloved, then various 
other actions must be put in the same cat- 
egory. For instance, public singing by 
women. It is many-fold more immodest 
and unwomanly for a solo-singer, arrayed 
in silks and satins and sparkling diamonds, 
the observed of all observers, to face 
a thousand opera-glasses and warble her 
melodies with heaving breast; and yet I 
notice, dear brethren, that you seldom 
condemn Parepa Rosa and Adelina Patti 
for singing in public, and you did not say 
aught against Jenny Lind for using her 
wonderful voice when she visited America. 
In fact, if I remember rightly, some of 
you, in those days leng gone by, paid five 
and even ten dollars for the sake of listen- 
ing to the famous vocalist! 

But, again, | am prepared to say that if 
your’ principles are correct, we must re- 
organize our church choirs. It will not 
do to employ anything but male quartettes 
hereafter, for it is surely quite as unbe- 
coming for a woman to sing at the top of 
her lungs: 

‘**He leadeth me, O blessed thought!” 
from her seat in the choir-loft, as it is for 
her to express the same sentiment in 4 
quiet, conversational tone from her seat in 
the prayer-meeting. Surely you would 
not be so illogical as to assert. that it is 
proper for a woman to sing loudly, but 
improper for her to talk quietly. 

But you say, ‘*Melodious voices were 
given to our sisters to be used in singing.” 
Out of thine own mouth will I convince 
thee, dear brother, for not only a melodi- 
ous voice, but an active mind and a warm 
heart, full of devotion to the Master, were 
given her to be used in the meeting for 
prayer and conference. 

But, you say, I heard a loquacious, 
strong-minded woman rant in our meet 
ing once (how many times you have since 
reminded us of her!). But I heard a 1o- 
quacious, weak-minded man rant in our 
prayer-meeting once, and I can tell you of 
a hundred meetings spoiled by the men to 
one spoiled by the women. Moreover, 
brother layman, didst not thou use twenty 
minutes in the last meeting, taking 4 
least fifteen minutes that belonged t 
others, and thus contribute largely to the 
tediousness of the meeting? 

Unless, dear brother, thou hast never 
lived in a glass house thyself, do not cast 
any stones at the sisters about that one of 
their sex who once, in thy estimation, 
injared a prayer-meeting.—Golden Rule. 
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WHAT A DIFFERENCE! 


Last Saturday morning, among a g00d 
many others, two people came to Wapello- 
One was a tramp. He had stolen a ride 
in a box-car from Burlington, and 
reaching the station made a dive for tow? 
to get something to eat. He was a stout 
fellow, with two good arms and two good 
legs, and muscles like a bear. But he had 
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no thought of putting these gifts of nature 
to good use. All he wanted was a good 
preakfast for nothing, and he was a little 
to have it washed down with a 
refreshing cup of coffee. The other person 
to wasa farmer's wife. After do- 
ing her work, milking the eows and churn- 
ing, she took twenty pounds of delicious 
butter of her own make on her arm, In a 
basket, and walked four miles over the 
soft roads, to market here. In these two 
ple we have a contrast indeed. In him 
js represented all that is selfish and worth- 
jess and piratical. In her is represented 
all that is helpful and hopeful and useful. 
He is essentially a barbarian. She repre- 
sents our best civilization. And yet he 
can vote and shape the policy of the gov- 
ernment on all public questions, while she 
js not allowed a voice at all in such mat- 
ters! And yet we wonder, sometimes, 
why the government is not as pure and 
strong as it ought to be.—Burlington 
(Iowa) Press. 
—-—_-—_ ee —___——_ 


IN MEMORIAM. 

MARIA MITCHELL died at Lynn, Mass., 
on June 28th, after a lingering illness. She 
was born Aug. 1, 1818, on the island of 
Nantucket. She was the second daughter 
and third child of Hon. William Mitchell 
and “Lydia Coleman. On both sides, the 
ancestors for several generations had been 
Quakers, and Miss Mitchell’s mother was 
a distant relative of Benjamin Franklin. 
Both her father and mother were of old 
Nantucket stock. Her mother’s first 
Island ancestor, Coleman, was.one of the 
three Quakers who, in their flight from 
religious persecution, landed as the first 
white settlers on the Nantucket shore. Her 
paternal grandfather was an amateur as- 
tronomer, and her father wrote: 


“I have never forgotten his calling me 
to the door in my eighth year, and show- 
ing me the planet Saturn. My age at this 
period I calculated many years afterwards 
from the posjtion of the planet.” 

William Mitchel], the father of Maria, 
learned the trade of a cooper. When, in 
1813, he married Lydia Coleman, they be- 
gan life poor. Mr. Mitchell engaged in 
fishing, raising corn and potatoes, and 
finally taught school for two dollars a 
week. Later, he built a small observatory 
and was enabled to earn $100 a year by 
astronomical work done for the United 
States Coast Survey. He was a man.of 
studious habits and scientific tastes. Of 
her early life Miss Mitchell herself has 
said : 

‘We always had books, and were book- 
ish people. There was a public library in 
Nantucket before I was born. It was not 
a free library, but we always paid the 
subscription of one dollar per annum, and 
always read and studied from it. I re- 
member among its books, Hannah More’s 
works and Rollin’s Ancient History. I 
remember, too, that Charles Folger, the 
secretary of the treasury, and I had both 
read this latter work through before we 
were ten years old.” 

Miss Mitchell was educated first by her 
father and afterwards under the direction 
of Cyrus Pierce, knownas ‘‘Father Pierce,” 
a highly esteemed and much-beloved edu- 
cator of east New England, who taught a 
private school at Nantucket for many 
years. At about the age of seventeen she 
left Mr. Pierce’s school as a pupil, but re- 
mained as an assistant untii at eighteen 
she was appointed librarian of the Nan- 
tucket Atheneum, a position which she 
filled for more than twenty years. 

Mr. Mitchell spent most of his leisure 
time in the study of astronomy, and his 
daughter early became his assistant in 
astronomical work. At eleven years old 
she recorded the instants of the beginning 
and end of a lunar eclipse, her father 
looking through the glass, she watching 
the second-hand of the chronometer. On 
Oct. 1, 1847, when only twenty-eight years 
of age, she discovered the comet which 
made her famous, and for which she re- 
ceived the gold medal that the King of 
Denmark had promised sixteen years be- 
fore to the first discoverer of a telescopic 
comet. In 1857 she went to Europe, car- 
Tying letters to distinguished scientific 
people, and visiting the most prominent 
observatories. She was cordially re- 
ceived wherever she went, and made many 
friends with whom she afterwards corre- 
sponded. In London she was the guest of 
Sir George Airy, the late astronomer 
royal, and she paid a visit of several days 
at Sir John Herschel’s astronomical ob- 
servatory. He took a deep interest in her, 
and wrote her a long letter of advice rela- 
tive to the building of her little observa- 
tory at Nantucket. She passed a winter 
in Rome with the Hawthorne family, and 
met Humboldt, Mrs. Somerville and many 
Other persons of eminence. Not long be- 
fore her removal to Lynn with her father, 
about 1860, Miss Mitchell received the gift 
of an excellent telescope from the ‘‘Wom- 
en of America,” led by the now venerable 
Elizabeth Peabody. 

On the opening of Vassar College, in 1865, 
Miss Mitchell was appointed professor of 
astronomy and director of the observatory 





in that institution. She had little confi- 
dence in her powers as a teacher, not hav- 
ing received direct training for that pur- 
pose, but her pupils at Vassar speak of 
her as the ‘most inspiring teacher they 
ever had.” For nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury she occupied that position, contribut- 
ing greatly to the success of the college, 
and making it widely known through her 
own renown. 

At the annual meeting of the Vassar 
Alumne Association of New York in Jan- 
uary, 1888, a jubilee reception was ten- 
dered to Miss Mitchell. She then re- 
signed her position, as her strength was no 
longer equal to the burden of the profes- 
sorship. The trustees of Vassar College 
refused at first to accept her resignation, 
and offered her leave of absence for an in- 
definite time, but later they made her pro- 
fessor emerita, and offered her a home at 
the college for the rest of her life. She 
preferred, however, to return to Lynn, 
Mass., to be near her sisters and their chil- 
dren, to whom she was much attached. 
She built a little observatory on Green 
Street, Lynn, hoping to be well enough to 
do a little astronomical work, but her 
health steadily failed. She has been for 
some time very feeble, and an accidental 
fall hastened her death. She lay ina 
semi-stupor for some days before her 
death, sometimes wandering in her mind, 
speaking an affectionate word now and 
then to her family; and she was once 
heard to say, **Well, if this is dying, there 
is nothing very unpleasant about it.” 

She had received the title of LL. D. 
from three colleges, the last being con- 
ferred by Columbia College at the celebra- 
tion of its two hundredth anniversary. 
She was a member of various scientific 
societies, was the first woman to be elected 
to the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and at one time held the presi- 
dency of the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Women, better known as the 
Woman’s Congress. 

A few words of personal reminiscence 
may be added. Years ago, the present 
writer, in company with a niece of Prof. 
Mitchell’s, was her guest in the observa- 
tory at Vassar, where she had her resi- 
dence apart from the main college build- 
ings. We attended the “Dome Party” 
given by Prof. Mitchell every year to her 
class in astronomy. These were the 
picked students of Vassar, for astronomy 
was considered a ‘“thard elective,” and 
girls who were not very bright generally 
chose a “soft elective” instead. The 
party was held in the dome chamber, 
under the big telescope. The entertain- 
ment, in addition to the material refresh- 
ments, consisted of innumerable squibs of 
original verse, composed by the professor 
and her students, and fired off one after 
another amid great mirth and applause. 
It was a scene not to be forgotten, the 
crowd of beautiful, bright-eyed, laughing 
girls, and the stately gray-haired profes- 
sor in the midst of them, like a granite 
sun-dial in a rose-garden. The attach- 
ment of the students to their professor 
was evident, and was very pretty to see. 
When the entertainment drew to a close, 
one of the girls mounted a flight of steps, 
and sang to the tune of ‘John Brown” a 
student song in honor of Prof. Mitchell, 
in which the English language was ran- 
sacked and grammar set at defiance (in 
the interests of rhyme), to express what a 
good woman she was. The whole crowd 
joined enthusiastically in the chorus at 
the end of each verse: 

“Glory, glory, hallelujah, 

Glory, glory, hallelujah, 
Glory, glory, hallelujah, 
Good woman that she is!’’ 


This “Good Woman Song,” I believe, 
was always sung at the end of each Dome 
Party. And it is as the good woman rath- 
er than as the famous astronomer that 
those who had the happiness of knowing 
her personally think of her to-day. 

As a girl, Miss Mitchell was not beauti- 
ful; but in this case, as in many others, 
time brought its revenges. When she be- 
came an elderly woman, the snow-white 
curls contrasting with her dark eyes anda 
complexion as brown as an Indian’s, made 
her a singularly striking and fine-looking 
person, who Would have attracted admira- 
tion in any company. Her lack of beauty 
was a grief to her in her youth, and on the 
death of one of her pupils, a very pretty 
girl, Professor Mitchell said, with a sigh, 
‘‘How hard it must have been for her to 
part from such a beautiful body !” 

_ She was wholly free from pretension, 
and from the diseased craving for promi- 
nence and praise that so often mars an 
otherwise fine character. She had the 
Quaker simplicity, conscientiousness and 
straightforwardness. She was fearless in 
her advocacy of good causes. She was 
a constant reader of the WOMAN’s JoUR- 
NAL, going through it regularly from end 
to end, she once told me, and never skip- 
ping a word, except, sometimes, the story. 
She said, “I would rather give up my 
daily paper than the WOMAN’s JOURNAL.” 





Being asked once for her opinion on 


woman suffrage, she answered, “Of course | Senator McComas, who championed the 


I am a suffragist. I have so long believed 
it was right for women to have a share in 
the government that it seems to me like 
the firstaxiom I learned in geometry,—‘A 
straight line is the shortest distance be- 
tween any two points.’”’ A noble historic 
figure has passed away with her death, 
and all who knew her are mourning for a 
dear and honored friend. A. 8. B. 





Mrs. ANNA HOLYOKE (Cutts) Howarp, 
wife of A. T. Howard, and daughter of 
the late Hon. and Mrs. Hampden Cutts, of 
Brattleboro’, Vt., died in Brooklyn, N. Y., : 
June 28, 1889. Mrs. Howard waa a con- 
tributor to many of the periodicals for 
women, among others the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL, the Woman’s Magazine, and The 
Household. Besides these she had written 
both poetry and prose for other magazines, 
The Churchman, The Church Union, and 
The Christian Union. Descended from 
such old New England families as the 
Quincys, Dudleys. Sewalls, Pyncheons, 
Holyokes and others, and having in her 
direct ancestral line such men as President ° 
Edward Holyoke, of Harvard College, 
President Rogers, of the same, and Maj.- 
Gen. Daniel Gookin, all of whom were 
more or less littérateurs, it is not to be 
wondered at that she was a woman of un- 
questioned ability in literature, music, art 
and the languages and sciences. A full 
sketch of her life will probably appear 
later, with portrait. Her friends can tes- 
tify to each other of her worth and 
charms. OC. . 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


A union for midwives has just been 
founded in Christiania, Sweden. 

Mrs. E. N. L. Walton gave the historical 
address at the semi-centennial celebration 
of the State Normal School at Framing- 
ham, Mass., on the 2d inst. | 

The daughter of the Chief Justice of the | 
United States is to enter a law office and | 
study for the legal profession. She has | 
just graduated from college. 

The WoOMAN’s JOURNAL goes to press | 
this week a day earlier than usual, owing | 
to the Fourth of July. Hence our New 
York Letter was not received in time for | 
insertion. 

The Total Abstinence Society of Stav- 
anger, Norway, has voted, fifty-one to | 
twenty, against making women eligible as | 
officers of the society. They have long | 
been members. 

A State Woman Suffrage Association 
was lately organized in Maryland, at 
Sandy Springs. Mrs. Caroline Hallowell 
Miller was elected president, and James 
P. Stabler secretary. 

Rev. Lotta Crosby, a Universalist minis- 
ter, recited an original poem entitled 
‘“*After the Flood,” at a festival held in 
Danbury, Ct., for the benefit of the Johns- 
town sufferers, last week. 

Frederick Douglass has been appointed 
minister resident and consul general of the 
United States to Hayti. This is a good | 
appointment, and it receives general com- 
mendation. 

Through the instrumentality of Mrs. 
Belle R. Myers, president of the Equal Suf- 
frage Society of Bloomington, Ind., four 
deaconesses have been added to the board 
of deacons of the Presbyterian Church of 
that city. Mrs. Myers is one of the num- | 
ber. | 





| 





tity of our homes.” 


“of Father Damien, the leper priest, says 


| Dr. James W. White, Dr. James Tyson, of 


| A portrait of Miss Fisher, by Miss Alice 


woman suffrage bill in the California Leg- 
islature last winter, recently expressed 
the belief that urganization, work and 
agitation by the women would insure the 
passage of a suffrage law two years 
hence. 

The officers of the Alumnz Association 
of the Harvard Annex for the coming year 
are: President, Miss Annie L. Barber, of 
Meadville, Pa. ; vice-president, Miss Edith 
Stearns Cushing, of Cambridge, Mass. ; 


Mrs. Mary Hemmenway made an offer 
to the Boston School Committee, at its last 
meeting, to train, free of expense to the 
city, one hundred public school teachers, 
who may be permitted to use the Ling sys- 
tem of gymnastics in their school work. 
The offer was accepted. 

The New York Woman’s Operative 
Union mean to bring before the Legisla- 
ture a bill providing that employers of 
women shall not require them to work in 
rooms so poorly ventilated as to endanger 





secretary and treasurer, Miss Mary Coes, health; also demanding decent sanitary 
of Worcester, Mass. arrangements, and that the girls be allowed 


General Neal Dow has a daughter in 
Nashua, N. H., who has not been able to 
move from her chair for years, but has 
been an indefatigable student, and has mas- 
tered French, German, Spanish, Russian 
and Greek. She recently performed the 
feat of repeating a long passage from the 
Greek Testament, verbatim, from memory, 
a month after she had read jt. Miss Dow 
loses sight of her misfortunes in her love 
of study. 

The Woman’s Column in the Woburn 
Journal closes an excellent article by Mrs. 
Martha Sewall Curtis, showing how one 
thing after another has awakened women 
to the need of the ballot, with these words: 

‘“*We have chanced upon a decisive and 
critical hour of history. Shall not every 
one of us be aroused to help the little band 
who like the Three Hundred at Ther- 
mopyle, are struggling to keep the pass? 
Another Marathon is before us, a struggle 
as decisive, if bloodless, a strong combat 
for the safety of our country and the sanc- 


The Churchman, speaking of the death 


that outside of the walls of Jerusalem is a 
leper hospital tended by deaconesses from 
the German religious houses. ‘Year after 
year these heroic women, without preten- 
tiousness, without any trumpeting of their 
work, almost unknown to the world, have 
waited upon lepers, while themselves liter- 
ally dying by inches. Their courage has 
only come to light by the chance notice of 
travellers.” 

Miss Alice Fisher was commemorated a 
few days ago by appropriate exercises at 
the Philadelphia Hospital, where she or- 
ganized the Training-School for Nurses. 
There were addresses by Senator Hawley, 


the University of Pennsylvania, Dr. James 
B. Walker, of the Women’s Medical Col- 
lege, and Richard C. MeMurtrie, Esq., of 
the Board of Charities and Correction. 


Barber, was presented to the hospital. 


A Japanese woman, Miss Cassie Tel Sono, 
has come to America to study the condi- 
tion of women here, and to prepare her- 
self for reform work in her native land. 
Belonging to the better class, her father a 
physician and herself a Daigen (lawyer), a 
rare position for a woman to hold in Japan, 
she became impressed with the helpless- 
ness and degradation of the women and 
children, especially of the lower classes, 
and determined to devote herself to their 
elevation. She landed in San Francisco 
about four years ago, and, in connection 
with the Japanese Mission there, became 
an inmate of an American home, learned 
the language, graduated from a young 
ladies’ classical school, united with the 
Japanese M. E. Church, and engaged in 
the W. C. T. U. work. Sheis now in Chi- 
cago attending the Deaconesses’ Training- 


to sit down when standing is unnecessary. 











MONHEGAN ISLAND. 


This rocky Island, ten miles from Pemaquid, 
eighteen miles from Boothbay, and fifteen miles 
from Squirrel Island, rises from the ocean to the 
height of one hundred and fifty feet. In many 
places the shores are precipitous, giving a fine 
view of the ocean, islands and main land from 
Penobscot Bay to the Kennebec River, sometimes 
covered with hundreds of sail in search of mack- 
erel or other species of the finny tribe. First dis- 
covered by Capt. George Weymouth and Cham- 
plain in 1605. Soon after a prosperous colony 
was established here, which was afterwards de- 
stroyed 4 the Indians. It is quite an important 
point in the history of Maine. The ruins of the 
ancient houses are still to be seen, and occasion- 
ally some relic is dug from the earth where it has 
Jain nearly two hundred years. Monhegan is a 
rich spot for the marine artist. Its little harbor 
filled with boats of all sizes and kinds—its bold, 
rocky shote—mackerel seiners casting their nets 
in the immediate vicinity, all combine to teach 
what a true fishing port is. Mackerel, lobster, 
cod, cusk, hake and haddock are caught here. 
In the northwest the White Mountains can be 
pay seen on a clear day, while the Camden 

ills are visible in the northeast. Monhegan is 
about three miles long and one mile wide, so 
there is plenty of room to ramble about, and it is 
a delightful place for one to visit. 

Mrs. W. L. ALBEE has for the last ten years 
been taking a limited number of boarders, who 
seek for recreation, health and rest on this quiet 
but oy romantic and attractive island of 
the sea. With the increased attraction in this 
vicinity, by the formation of the Boothbay Land 
Company and the numerous families of wealth 
and culture being drawn thither, new interest is 
added to Monhegan and its hallowed historical 
associations. In order to meet the requirements 
of the yearly increase of tourists, she has made 
arrangements to accommodate a larger number 
than formerly. Prices for board are from $5.50 
to 38 per week, according to location of rooms. 
To reach Monhegan tourists can come to Bath 
by rail or boat, then by boat to Boothbay, or by 
rail or boat to Portland, and then by boat to 
Boothbay. The mail boat to Monhegan leaves 
Boothbay Tuesdays and Saturdays at 1 P. M. 
Parties will be met at Boothbay any other day by 
giving notice a few daysin advance. For further 
articulars address Mrs. W. L. ALBEE, Mon- 
egan, Me. 





REMOVAL. 


Dr. Lucy W.Tuck has removed from 48 Boylston 
Street to the new and commodious building No. 
2 Park Square, Room 34, where she continues 
the practice of medicine as she has done for 


; the past eighteen years, making all kinds of 


Chronic Diseases a specialty. Since closing the 
‘Retreat’ for Chronic Diseases at South Wey- 
mouth, which she opened in ’72—closed in 83 
(on account of death in her family)—she has con- 
fined herself exclusively to office practice, making 
more of a specialty of Nervous, Gterine and Kid- 
ney diseases, and has made a special study of 
Diabetes, being competent to make thorough 
analysis of the urine, which is of great importance 
in that, as well as in many other diseases. The 
doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, and is 
a thorough edical Electrician. Thorough 
Massage treatment is given by herself or an 
assistant, when necessary. Office, No. 2 Park 
Square, corner Boylston Street. Office days, 
every day except Tharsdays. Office hours, from 
9to 12A.M.,and 1to 5 P. M. Take elevator. 
Patients visited at their homes Thursdays aud 
evenings. 





Tue West Odorless Oil Stove has many advan- 
tages over many of the others now in the market. 
Those in search of a first-class stove and of mod- 
erate price will do well to examine the “‘West’”’ 
stove at 79 North St. 





Tue popular blood purifier, Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, is having a tremendous sale this season. 
Nearly everybody takes it. Try it yourself. 








School. 


SomETHING entirely new—white Belge gloves— 
at Miss Fisk’s, 53 West Street. 














Clean House 
only with | 
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Because: there is nothing which is harmless, that will make things perfectly 
clean with so little labor in so short a time; besides, it is economical and makes 


the work easy. 


Do you suppose—that anything could attain such popularity as PEARL- 
INE enjoys, and hold it, without wonderful merit—that people would use it year 
after year were it harmful to fabric or hands—--that the hundreds of imitations are 
attracted by anything but its wonderful success ? 

You'll do well to use Pearline—see that your servants use it, and insist 


that they do not use the imitations which they are often.induced to try because of 
the worthless prize accompanying it, or by the glib and false argument of some 


peddler. 


Remember PEARLINE is never peddled. 135 





JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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For The Woman's Journal. 
LAURA BRIDGMAN. 
BY FLORA N. CANDEE. 


Psyche slept in her chamber small 
With windows and door ajar; 
She dreamed she was climbing an ancient wall 
In a country old and far. 
She wakened, eager the world to see; 
But alas! ‘twas a wish denied,— 
A foe had fastened the casements three, 
And bolted the door outside. 


Psyche lay in a living tomb, 
Silence and darkness reigned ; 

No colors, or odors, or sounds, her doom— 
Not a ray of light remained ; 

But groping along her chamber wall 
In an eager, childish quest, 

She found a crevice, forgot and small ; 
"Twas Only a crack at best. 


Psyche pined for the outside air; 
*Twas a matter of life and death. 
She put to the crevice her lips so fair, 
And drew in a gasping breath ; 
The more she tasted the vital draught 
The deeper her longing grew ; 
And the crack grew wider while she quaffed, 
And her courage rose anew. 


She felt the thrill of human love 
And the throb of human pain 
In the little stream which came to her 
From the great world’s pulsing vein. 
Trusting and peaceful, she patiently 
Bidod her time with grace, 
And the silent chamber grew to be 
A sweet and holy place. 


One day a Fairy came that way— 
The Fairy kind and true 
Who opens the gates to a brighter day, 
That the weary may pass through; 
His wand he raised, and down they fell, 
Those walls which bound her fast; 
With a joy beyond her power to tell, 
She was free—quite free at last! 


Ah! Psyche, where, on soaring wing, 
*Mong sights and sounds supreme, 
Dost thou in thy new-found freedom sing, 
And live thine earthly dream? 
We hear, but oft with senses dull; 
We see, with blinded eyes; 
Thou art basking in the sunshine fall 
Of Heaven’s unclouded skies! 
—Chicago, Il. 
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WHATEVER THY HAND FINDETH. 


BY E. NESBIT. 





Red, red the sunset flames behind 
The black, black elms and hedges; 
All through the noon no least leaf stirred, 
But crickets hummed and beetles whirred— 
Now comes a breath of fresh, sweet wind 
From silent pools and sedges. 


All through hot noon the reapers stand 
And toil, with jests and laughter, 
Beneath the blazing skies that burn; 
Then, laughing still, they homeward tarn 
By threes and fours; and hand in hand 
Go two that linger after. 


And here we linger, hand in hand, 
And watch the blackening shadows. 
Had we been born to reap and sow, 
To wake when swallows stir, and go 
Forth in chill dawn to plough the land, 
Or mow the misty meadows, 


Had that been nobler? Love of mine, 
We still had only striven, 
As now we strive, to do our best, 
To do good work and earn good rest. 
All work that’s human is divine, 
All life, lived well, makes heaven! 


~~ @4——___. 


A LITTLE. 





So little made me glad, for I was young; 

Flowers, a sunset, books, a friend or two, 

Gray skies with scanty sunshine piercing through, 
How little made me glad when I was young! 


So little makes me happy now I’m old; 
Your hand in mine, dear heart, here by the fire; 
The children grown unto our hearts’ desire— 
How little keeps us happy when we’re old! 


And yet, between the little then and now, 
What worlds of life, of thought and feeling keen! 
What spiritual depths and heights unseen— 

Ah me, between the little then and now! 


For little things seem mighty when we’re young; 
Then we rush onward through the changing years, 
Testing the gamut of all smiles and tears, 

Till mighty things seem little; we are old. 

—Harper’s Weekly. 
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For The Woman’s Journal. 


THAT DREADFUL OLUB. 


BY HERMINIUS COBB. 

Mr. Philander Hawkins was a slave. 

He lived in the land of the stars and 
stripes. He was a property-owner and an 
He came and went, like any 
other man. Still, he wasa slave. He bent 
the knee to the most despotic tyrant that 
ever reigned over cowering humanity. 
That tyrant was his wife. 

Mrs. Hawkins was a clever woman, but 
ignorant, narrow-minded, unreasonable, 
with a temper that carried all before it, in- 
cluding Mr. Hawkins and the three chil- 
dren. People said that Mr. Hawkins didn’t 
dare to say his soul was his own. Still 
less dared he assert any rights as to the 
house, the children, or any worldly posses- 
sions. 

When Mrs. Hawkins drew down the 
shades and locked up all the front part of 
the house, and made the family sit in the 
dining-room, the neighbors hinted that it 
was “cranky.” But poor Mr. Hawkins 
dared not remonstrate. He was equally 
powerless when she dieted the family all 
winter on buckwheat cakes and apple- 
sauce, and all summer on boiled potatoes 


* and mush and milk. 


Mr. Hawkins was fond of music, but 





Mrs. Hawkins kept the piano securely 
locked, save on those rare occasions when 
they had company. Mr. Hawkins longed 
to go into society, and to entertain his 
friends in his own home, but his wife set 
her face against all manner of amusements 
and recreations; and although Mr. Haw- 
kins had been petitioning, ever since they 
were married, that they might have “a 
little company,” this petition had always 
received a withering veto from the reign- 
ing power. j 

Mr. Hawkins was a Methodist, and 
strongly attached to his own church; but 
his stronger half was a Baptist, and, much 
against his will and conscience, Mr. Haw- 
kins meekly followed his wife every Sun- 
day to the Baptist Church around the cor- 
ner. 

One afternoon Mr. Hawkius sat in his 
office with a cloud on his brow. He had 
just come from a stormy scene at home, in 
which Mrs. Hawkins had informed him 
that no one in her house should go in and 
out at the front door except on Sundays. 

A knock at the door, and a lady entered, 
wearing a black silk dress, a stylish bon- 
net, and a pleasant smile. She introduced 
herself as Mrs. A——, from Boston, and at 
ouce made known her errand. 

**T am soliciting contributions,” she said, 
“for a most worthy object. I desire to 
found a club for the ladies of this city. It 
is called the Woman’s Mutual Improve- 
ment Club. We shall study history, litera- 
ture, art, housekeeping, hygiene—in short, 
all that tends to enlighten and cultivate 
woman. I think I can promise that this 
club will make the women of this place 
more intelligent, cultured, independent’’— 

“Stop!” shrieked Mr. Hawkins. ‘‘For 
heaven’s sake, stop!” 

The lady looked at him in amazement. 

Mr. Hawkins was seized with an awful 
fear. ‘Independent! Oh heavens!” he 
groaned. 

“T’ll have nothing to do with the thing!” 
he shouted. “I won’t subscribe a cent, 
and I'll do all I can to oppose it.” 

The lady left precipitately, convinced 
that Mr. Hawkins was an escaped lunatic. 

“Then you aren’t in favor of this club!” 
said his partner, as the door closed behind 
the lady. 

“Well, I should say I wasn’t!” thun- 
dered Mr. Hawkins. ‘*That woman ought 
to be suppressed. What right has she to 
come here, putting any more independent 
notions into our women’s heads?” 

But his partner only smiled, and winked 
knowingly at the clerk. 

Mr. Hawkins did not breathe a word 
about that clubat home. He feebly hoped 
that his wife might not hear about it. De- 
lusive dream! The next evening, at tea, 
she informed him that she had been invited 
to join the Woman’s Mutual Improvement 
Club, and she had put her name down as a 
charter member. 

Poor Mr. Hawkins! Fate was against 
him. He went about in a walking night- 
mare, vaguely wondering what awful 
thing would happen next. There was just 
one thought that gave him the faintest 
gleam of comfort. 

‘*Whatever comes,” he finally concluded, 
‘*it doesn’t seem as if Sarah could be any 
worse than she is now. Perhaps she’ll 
take to going around lecturing on spirit- 
ualism or some other strong-minded sub- 
ject; and if she should, why, the children 
and I would try to bear up while she was 
gone.” 

Two weeks passed. Mrs. Hawkins had 
twice been present at the deliberations of 
that awful club. Mr. Hawkins had lis- 
tened, with a morbid fascination, while 
she held forth at the tea-table about the 
first afternoon on ‘“‘Ruskin.” The subject 
announced forthe next day was “Hygiene.” 
Mrs. Hawkins came back from that sec- 
ond meeting and drank her tea in medita- 
tive silence. Mr. Hawkins was filled with 
apprehension. What was Sarah up to 
now? 

After tea, Mrs. Hawkins said, ‘‘Leander, 
you may go to Smith’s and order a five- 
pound roast of beef; and stop at the gro- 
cery and get some onions and turnips and 
molasses and raisins and oranges.” 

‘Say, ma, are we going to have compa- 
ny ?” queried her son. 

_ “No, we aren’t,” replied his mother, 
shortly, ‘‘and nobody asked you to say any- 
thing.” 

Mr. Hawkins laid down his paper, curi- 
osity getting the better of his fear. 

‘*Why, then, Sarah,” he said, mildly, 
‘twhat are you going to do with all those 
things?” 

“They said at the club to-day,” said 
Mrs. Hawkins, ‘“‘that no one could have 
good health who didn’t have good, substan- 
tial food to eat. Dr. Wellington Hawes said 
it was better to pay the butcher than the 
doctor. And I’ve been feeling kind of 
tired and miserable for the last few days, 
and I believe it’s because we don’t have 
hearty food to eat.” 

Mr. Hawkins’s face expressed a thou- 
sand different emotions, as he retired be- 
hind his paper, grimly wondering if that 
was what had made him feel “kind of 











tired and miserable” for the last fifteen 
years. 

The family fared better after that. Mrs. 
Hawkins bought a new cook-book in place 
of the one that had been in her family for 
thirty years, and Mr, Hawkins began to 
take a more cheerful view of life. 

The next Monday afternoon, Mr. Haw- 
kins came home to find the front curtains 
up, and the sun shining right into the par- 
lor, where sat his wife talking with a 
neighbor. Mrs. Hawkins was saying: 
‘*They said at the club this afternoon that 
sunlight was health, and that people had 
been known to die from living in rooms 
where the sun never came. So I’m going 
to keep the shades up after this.” 

And a second time Mr. Hawkins had oc- 


“easion to bless that club. 


A few weeks later, the club had a day 
on *‘Home Decoration,”’ after which Mrs. 
Hawkins proceeded to take down the hide- 
ous blue shades from the windows and re- 
place them with soft, graceful hangings, 
and hung up some engravings, and put 
scarfs on the tables and chairs. 

One evening Mr. Hawkins found his 
wife’s face wreathed in smiles. He 
couldn’t imagine what it meant. But 
shortly it came out that an article at the 
club had asserted that fretting produced 
wrinkles. Hence those smiles. 

But when, at the close of an ‘‘Emerson” 
day, Mrs. Hawkins announced that the 
Concord philosopher thought that a man 
and wife might have different religious 
creeds, and she didn’t know that she had 
any objections to Mr. Hawkins going to 
his own church after this,—when this hap- 
pened, Mr. Hawkins was fain to believe 
that the millennium was at hand. 

There was still another round in the lad- 
der of progress, and Mrs. Hawkins never 
faltered when she reached it, but mounted 
it boldly. The subject at the club was 
“Our Social Natures.” Mrs. Hawkins 
walked home from that meeting with two 
other club ladies, and stood at the gate 
and talked earnestly for half an hour. 
That evening she informed Mr. Hawkins, 
with the air of having always thought so 
herself, that it was natural for people to 


| like society. Carlyle said, ‘‘Beware of the 
| solitary man,” and Mrs. Dr. Grimes said 
' 

at the club that it was every woman’s duty 


to look after the social interests of her 
family. , 

“She made a splendid speech,” con- 
cluded Mrs. Hawkins, ‘‘and we all agreed 
with her. And I’ve been thinking it 
would be a good idea for us to have some 
company; and I’m going to let the chil- 
dren have a party.” 

That night Mr. Hawkins wrote a letter 
to Mrs. A —,in Boston. He humbly 
apologized for his rudeness toher. He en- 
closed a check for a hundred dollars, and 
told her to use it where it would do the 
most good; and he concluded in these fer- 
vent words: ‘‘So long as I live I shall 
bless that club. It helped me when every- 
thing else failed.” 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 


4+ oo - 
GRANT ALLEN AND ATAVISM. 


Fort Scott, KAn. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

If it is not too late to add another word 
about Grant Allen’s Forum article, I, 
though neither a professor nor a biologist, 
would like to call your attention to the 
two-edged nature of one of his own argu- 
ments, which decidedly tells against his 
theory that ‘‘the male is the race.” 

To prove this, he cites the instance so 
commonly seen in tropic countries, where 
the daughter of a black woman by a white 
man shows the characteristics of both 
races, and this daughter’s daughter, also 
having a white father, shows the white 
characteristics in a still greater degree, un- 
til, in a remote generation, her descend- 
ant, thirty-one thirty-seconds, sixty-three 
sixty-fourths, or even more of whose blood 
is derived from white males, naturally 
shows almost no physical trace of the in- 
finitesimal proportion of black blood con- 
tributed by the original mother. Mr. Allen 
says absolutely no trace; but Southerners, 
who have had every opportunity of study- 
ing the subject, declare that there are two 
small, but unmistakable, signs which never 
fail to reveal the very slightest mixture of 
negro blood, though the possessor may be 
blue-eyed and blonde as an aboriginal 
Saxon. This is a moot point, however, 
and need not be dwelt on here. 

Grant Allen’s instance, as it stands, 
might very well go to prove that the fe- 
male is not the entire race; but that the 
qualities of both parents descend to the 
child, and that, when the special quality 
of the father is reinforced and doubled in 
every generation, while the special quality 
of the mother is imparted but once, at the 
root of the family tree, the quality repre- 
sented in such overpowering quantity 
must at length predominate in the off- 
spring. These, indeed, are truths it can 
do no harm to insist on, as long as genera- 
tion after generation of dissipated men will 
marry pure women, and then regard with 
ingenuous surprise and a deep sense of 











personal injury the occasional failure of 
the mother’s virtuous instincts to reappear 
in the daughter, who is cursed instead 
with the heritage of the father's evil de- 
sires; and Mr, Allen might have drawn 
from them a valuable lesson for the many 
who still fly in the face of physiology and 
common experience, and lay upon the 
mother the whole responsibility for the 
child’s inborn qualities and moral welfare. 

With the perversity of a scientist prov- 
ing his point, Mr. Allen has instead pre- 
sented half a truth as the whole, and 
claims from this instance that the male is 
the race, or else the latest descendant of a 
black woman would show no trace of the 
long line of white fathers, but be exactly 
like her in color. He thus prepares a pit 
for himse)f to fall into, and by claiming 
too much, becomes likely to loseall. For, 
following his chosen example, upon which 
he rests his argument, but one step fur- 
ther than he has done, we come upon 
what at first sight seems positive proof of 
Prof. Ward’s perhaps too sweeping asser- 
tion that the female is the race. 

Recorded cases show that when for 
many generations the descendants of a 
black woman have been fathered by pure 
Caucasians, so that there seems no visible 
mark of her‘race left, and, as Mr. Allen 
says, they are to all intents and purposes 
white, children may be born of them, who, 
though their fathers also are white, bear 
all or many of the negro characteristics, 
reverting physically and mentally with 
more or less completeness to the type of 
the far-away black ancestress, the merest 
drop of whose blood has thus overpowered 
and practically obliterated the much great- 
er mass of blood derived wholly from 
white men. Until such an instance of 
atavism can be shown to have occurred in 
the descendant of a single black father, 
whose blood was transmitted wholly 
through his male posterity’s connection 
with white women, the weight of proof 
would seem to lie on the side of Prof. 
Ward, that 

‘The mother makes us most.” 


But against this must be set in fairness 
the undoubted fact that even where mix- 
ture of blood is most common, as a rule 
only the females of mixed race receive the 
very doubtful honor of union with pure 
whites, and the cases where the children 
of white women have colored fathers are 
comparatively so few that no argument 
can be based upon them, especially since 
such unions have probably never occurred 
in many succeeding generations. Evi- 
dently, Mr. Allen chose the example of the 
offspring of black females and white males 
becuuse of the very obvious mcial results, 
and because it seemed to support his pre- 
conceived theory ; while he forgot that so- 
cial rules and the different standards of 
morality for the two sexes in the same 
grade of life make it impossible to appeal 
to any number of facts showing the effects 
of white blood inherited from the mother 
by the children of black men, such as 
would be needed on which to base a truly 
scientific inquiry into the question whether, 
in these cases, the man or the woman ‘“‘is 
the race.” 

The laws of heredity, and the relative 
influence of the sexes in parentage, are, 
indeed, not exactly determined as yet, 
even in the herd-book, and far less for the 
human race. Till they are, to be as posi- 
tive upon any point in them as Mr. Allen 
is to lay one’s self open to a prompt con- 
tradiction by the logic of facts. 

Meantime, the royal and noble families 
of Europe, whose portraits and records are 
accessible for hundreds of years, furnish 
valuable data for the biologist or non-pro- 
fessional student, and would seem to sup- 
port the theory that in race, as in all other 
things, man and woman are joined together 
by the immutable laws of nature. The 
ugly lower-lip of poor Anne of the Pouch- 
mouth runs all through the long gallery 
of the Hapsburgs and their connections, 
but equally has the scrofulous and insane 
blood of Czar Paul left its taint on the his- 
tory of court after court, even unto the 
present day. These, like many other well- 
known examples, point to the truth which 
the world is slowly beginning to learn, 
that whatever affects one half of humanity 
must affect the other half, and that the ad- 
vancement of both men and women is 
needed to advance the race. 

When this is fully understood and prac- 
tised, then the gain made by one sex in 
one generation will no longer be counter- 
balanced by the other parent in the next. 
Equal education, equal social and political 
freedom, and an equal moral standard will 
then prevent our seeing, as we now do, the 
son of a man of commanding genius who 
inherits his mother’s frivolous nature and 
custom-narrowed miad, or the daughter of 
some sweet household saint, pure and mild 
as a Madonna, whoscandalizes society and 
wrecks her own life by the development 
of her father’s tastes for drinking and fast 
company. 

‘“‘Then comes the statelier Edenback to men; 


Then s the crowning race of humankind. 
ay these things be!” 





GENEVIEVE LEL HAawtey. 


AN APPEAL AGAINST FEMALE SUFFRacE 
We reprint this week from the Ning 


teenth Century the appeal against womay 
suffrage which has aroused so much dis. 


cussion : 
We, the undersigned, wish to a 
the common-sense and the aon 
ed cesiess te nied seen ne: 
t ro 
Parliamentary sul 6 to women. si 
1. While desiring fullest possible de. 


vel nt of the powers, e and 
andes of women, we cane ten rhe 
work for the State, and their responsibil. 
ties towards it, must always differ essep. 
tially from those of men, and that there. 
fore their share in the working of the 
State machinery should be different from 
that assigned to men. Certain large de. 
partments of the national life are of neces. 
sity worked exclusively by men. To mep 
belong the struggle of debate and legisla. 
tion in Parliament; the hard and exhaust. 
ing labor implied in the administration of 
the national resources and wers; the 
conduct of England’s relations towards 
the external world; the working of the 
army and navy; all the heavy, laborious, 
fundamental industries of the State, such 
as those of mines, metals and railways; 
the lead and supervision of English com. 
merce, the management of our vast English 
finance, the service of that merchant fleet on 
which our food suaeiy Copende. In all these 
spheres women’s direct participation is 
made impossible either by the disabilities 
of sex, or by strong formations of custom 
and habit resting ultimately upon physi- 
cal difference, against which it is useless 
to contend. They are affected, indeed, in 
some degree, by all these national activi- 
ties; therefore they ought in some degree 
to have an influence on them all. ‘This 
influence they already have, and will have 
more and more as the education of women 
advances. But their direct interest in 
these matters can never equal that of men, 
whose whole energy of mind and body is 
daily and hourly risked in them. There- 
fore it is not ms to give to women direct 
power of deciding questions of parliamen- 
tary policy, of war, of foreign or colonial 
affairs, of commerce and finance, equal to 
that possessed by men. We hold that 
they already possess an influence on polit- 
ical matters fully proportioned to the pos- 
sible share of women in the political activi- 
ties of England. 

At the same time we are heartily in sym- 
—, with all the recent efforts which 

ave been made to give women a more 
important part in those affairs of the com- 
munity where their interests and those of 
men are equally concerned; where it is 
possible for them not only to decide but 
to help in carrying out, and where, there- 
fore, Judgment is weighted by a true re- 
sponsibility, and can guided by expe- 

ence and the practical information which 
comes from it. As voters for or members 
of school boards, boards of guardians, and 
other important public bodies, women 
have now opportunities for public useful- 
ness which must promote the growth of 
character, and at the same time strength- 
en among them the social sense and habit. 
All these changes of recent years, togeth- 
er with the great improvements in wom- 
en’s education which have accompanied 
them, we cordially welcome. But we be- 
lieve that. the emancipating process has 
now reached the limits fixed by the physi- 
cal constitution of women, and by the 
fundamental difference which must always 
exist between their main occupations and 
those of men. The care of the sick and 
the insane; the treatment of the poor; 
the education of children; in all these 
matters, and others besides, they have 
made good their claim to larger and more 
extended powers. We rejoice in it. But 
when it comes to questions of foreign or 
colonial policy, or of grave constitutional 
change, then we maintain that the neces- 
sary and normal experience of women— 
speaking generally and in the mass—does 
not and can never provide them with such 
materials for sound judgment as are open 
to men. 

To sum up: we would give them their 
full share in the State of social effort and 
social mechanism; we look for their in- 
creasing activity in that higher State 
which rests on thought, conscience and 
moral influence; but we protest against 
their admission to direct power in that 
State which does rest upon force—the 
State in its administrative, military and 
financial aspects — where the physical 
capacity, the accumulated experience and 
inherited training of men ought to prevail 
without the harassing interference of 
those who, though they may be partners 
with men in debate, can in these matters 
never be partners with them in action. 

2. If we turn from the right of women 
to the suffrage—a right which on the 
grounds just given we deny—to the effect 
which the possession of the suffrage may 
be expected to have on their character and 
position and on family life, we find our- 
selves no less in doubt. It is urged that 
the influence of women in politics would 
tell upon the side of morality. We believe 
that it does so tell already, and will do 
with greater force as women by improved 
education fit themselves to exert it more 
widely and efficiently. But it may be asked, 
On what does this moral influence depend’ 
We believe that it depends largely on qual- 
ities which the natural position and func- 
tions of women as they are at present tend 
to develop, and which might = seriously 
impaired by their admission to the tul- 
moil of active political life. These 
ties are, above all, sympathy and disinter- 
estedness. Any disposition of things 
which threatens to lessen the national re 
serve of such forces as these we hold to be 
a misfortune. It is notoriously difficult t0 
maintain them in the presence of party 
necessities and in the heat of party strug- 
gle. Were women admitted to this strug- 
gie, their natural and quickness 
of temper would probably make them hot- 
ter partisans than men. As their politica! 
relations stand at present, they tend to 
check in them the dispositjon to isaD- 
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ment of our vast English 
e of that merchant fleet on 
»ply depends. In all these 
direct participation is 
either by the disabilities 
ng formations of custom 
ultimately upon physi- 
ainst which it is useless 
y are affected, indeed, in 
ill these national activi- 
ey ought in some degree 
nce on them all. ‘This 
2ady have, and will have 
the education of women 
heir direct interest in 
never equal that of men, 
rgy of mind and body is 
risked in them. ‘There- 
0 give to women direct 
questions of parliamen- 
r, of foreign or colonial 
ce and finance, equal to 
y men. We hold that 
288 an influence on polit- 
proportioned to the pos- 
en in the political activi- 





e we are heartily in sym- 
e recent efforts which 
to give women a more 
those affairs of the com- 
r interests and those of 
concerned; where it is 
not only to decide but 
r out, and where, there- 
weighted by a true re- 
san guided by ex 
stical information which 
s voters for or members 
oards of guardians, and 
public bodies, women 
nities for public useful- 
promote the growth of 
he same time strength- 
e social sense and habit. 
of recent years, togeth- 
improvements in wom- 
lich have accompanied 
y welcome. But we be 
ancipating process has 
mits fixed by the physi- 
f women, and by the 
snce which must always 
‘main occupations and 
e care of the sick and 
reatment of the poor; 
children; in all these 
ts besides, they have 
aim to larger and more 
We rejoice in it. But 
juestions of foreign or 
of grave constitutional 
aintain that the neces- 
experience of women— 
and in the mass—does 
provide them with such 
| judgment as are open 


would give them their 
ate of social effort and 
; we look for their in- 
in that higher State 
ought, conscience and 
sut we protest against 
direct power in that 
rest upon force—the 
istrative, military and 
-where the physical 
1ulated experience and 
f men ought to prevail 
ssing interference of 
they may be partners 
, can in these matters 
vith them in action. 
m the right of women 
right which on the 
we deny—to the effect 
mn of the suffrage may 
- on their character and 
nily life, we find our- 
ubt. It is urged that 
omen in politics would 
morality. We believe 
ready, and will do 
is women by improved 
elves to exert it more 
ly. But it may beasked, 
10ral influence depend? 
epends largely on qual- 
ral position and func- 
hey are at present tend 
ch might be seriously 
admission to the tur- 
vmpachy and disiter 
ympathy 
lisposition of things 
lessen the national re- 
as these we hold to be 
notoriously difficult to 
the presence of party 
ue heat of party strug- 
admitted to this strug- 
and quicknes® 
obably make hot- 
en. As their political 
resent, they tend to 
isposition to isaD- 
hen in them the quali- 
and disinterestedness- 
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ship lies rticipation of each 
Ciwid fn effort r tie oad of the com- 
munity. And we believe that women will 


be more ble. citizens, will contribute 
more precious elements to the national life 
thout the vote than with it. The quick- 
ness to feel, the willingness to lay aside 

tial ee a ; ae 
which are amongst peculiar excel- 
jencies of women, are in their 4 place 
when they are used to influence the more 
highly trained and developed judgment of 
men. But if this quickness of feeling 
could be immediately and directly trans- 
lated into public action, in matters of vast 
and complicated political import, the risks 
of politics would be enormously increased, 
cod what is now a national blessing might 
easily become a national calamity. On the 
one hand, then, we believe that to admit | 
women to the ordinary machinery of po 
litical life would inflame the partisanship | 
and increase the evils, already so conspicu- 
ous, of that Jife, would tend to blunt the 
special moral qualities of women, and so to 
lessen the national reserves of moral force ; 
and, on the other hand, we dread the po- 
litical and practical effects which, in our 
belief, would follow on such a transforma- 
tion as is proposed, of an influence which 
is now beneficent largely because it is indi- | 
rect and gradual. 

3. Proposals for the extension of the 
suffrage to women are beset with grave 
practical difficulties. If votes be given to 
unmarried women on the same terms as 
they are given to men, large numbers of 
women leading immoral lives will be en- 
franchised on the one hand, while married 
women, who, as a rule, have passed 
through more of the practical experiences 
of life than the unmarried, will be exclud- 
ed. To remedy part of this difficulty it is 
proposed by a large section of those who 
advocate the extension of the suffrage to 
women, to admit married women with the 
requisite property qualification. This pro- 
posal—an obviously just one if the suffrage 
is to be extended to women at all—intro- 
duces changes in family life, and in the 
English conception of the household, of 
enormous importance, which have never 
been adequately considered. We are prac- 
tically invited to embark upon them be- 
cause a few women of property, possessing 
already all the influence which belongs to 
property, and a full share of that public 
protection and safety which is the fruit of 
taxation, feel themselves aggrieved by the 
denial of the parliamentary vote. The 
a put forward seems to us wholly 

isproportionate to, the claim based upon 
it. 

4, A survey of the manner in which this 
proposal has won its way into practical 
politics leads us to think that itis by no 
means ripe for legislative solution. A 
social change of momentous gravity has 
been proposed; the mass of those imme- 
diately concerned in it are notoriously in- 
different; there has been no serious and 
general demand for it, as is always the case 
ifa grievance is real and reform necessary ; 
the amount of information collected is 
quite inadequate to the importance of the 
issue; and the public has gone through no 
sufficient discipline of discussion on the 
subject. Meanwhile pledges to support 
female suffrage have been —_ given in 
the hopes of strengthening existing politi- 
cal parties by the female vote. o doubt 
there are =—— conscientious supporters | 


4 








of female su e amongst members of 
Parliament ; but it is hard to deny that the | 
present prominence of the question is due 
to party considerations of a temporary na- 
ture. It is, we submit, altogether un- 
worthy of the intrinsic gravity of the ques- 
tion that it should be determined by refer- 
ence to the passing needs of party organ- 
ization. Meanwhile we remember that 
great electoral changes have been carried | 
out during recent years. Masses of new | 
electors have been added to the constitu- 

ency. These new elements have still to be | 
assimilated ; these new electors have still , 
to be trained to take their part in the na- 

tional work; and while such changes are 

still fresh, and their issues uncertain, we 

protest against any further alteration in 

our main political machinery, especially 

when it is an alteration which involves a 

new principle of extraordinary range and 

significance, closeiy connected with the 

nneeeee problems of sex and family 

ife. 


_5. It is often urged that certain injus- 
tices of the law towards women would be 
easily and quickly remedied were the po- 
litical power of the vote conceded to them; | 
and that there are many wants, especially | 
among working-women, which are now 
neglected, but which the suffrage would 
enable them to press on public attention. 
We reply that during the past half cen- 
tury all the principal injustices of the law 
towards women have m amended by 
Means of the existing constitutional ma- 
chinery ; and with regard to those that re- 
Main, we see no signs of any unwillingness 
on the part of Parliament to deal with 

m. On the contrary, we remark a grow- 
ing sensitiveness to the claims of women, 
and the rise of a new spirit of justice and 
sympathy men, answering to those 
advances made by women in education, 
and the best kind of social influence, which 


we have already noticed and welcomed. 
With regard to the business or trade inter- 
ests of —here again, we think it 


safer and wiser to trust to organization and 
Self-help on their own part, and to the 
ala a better public opinion among 
men workers, than to the exercise of a 
Political right which may easily brin 
menten into direct and hasty conflict w 


In conclusion: nothing can be further 
Tom our minds than to seek to depreciate 
the position or the of women. 
tt is because we are keenly alive to the 
{norm ous value of their special contribu- 
eon to the community, that we oppose 








| what seems to us likely to endanger that 
that the 


a. Weare convinced 
pursuit of a mere outward equality with 
men is for women not only vain but de- 
moralizing. It leads to a total misconcep- 
tion ef woman’s true dignity and special 
mission. It tends to personal struggle and 
rivalry, where the only effort of both the 
great divisions of the human family should 
to contribute the characteristic labor 
and _ best gifts of each to the common 
stock. 





Patents have been granted to women 
during the week ending June 25, 1889, as 
follows: 

Kate J. Collins, New York, Celluloid or 
Analogous Binding. 

Elizabeth G. Copelin, Washington, D.C., 
Pot Lid or Cover. 

Flora M. La Bruce, Annandale; S. C., 
Artist’s Portfolio. 

Viola Moore, San Francisco, Cal., Music 
Stand and Portfolio. 





HUMOROUS. 


‘*We must have a class of men between 
the laity and the ministry,” said Mr. 
Moody recently. ‘‘Sure, we have them 
al y,” was the comment of a witty 
Irishman. ‘*They are the women, God 
bless them.” 


The fathers of New England had some 
queer notions. The historian of Wood- 
stock, Vt., relates that some of those who 
opposed the introduction of musical in- 
struments into the church service used to 
argue that as the harp on which David 

layed was an instrument of ten strings, a 
Saapoiel should have the same number, 
if it were to be used in the meeting-house. 


A butcher’s boy went to deliver some 
meat at a house in New Castle where a 
fierce dog was kept. The lad entered the 
back yard, and as the dog saw him, he 
pinned him against the wall. In a short 
time the mistress of the house ran out and 
drove the animal away. ‘“‘Has he bitten 
you?” she asked. ‘‘Noa,” said the lad; 
‘‘aa kept him off by giving him your suet, 
and ye just cam in time to save the beef!” 


Her Ignorance of Politics. . ‘‘\James,” 
said the horror-stricken wife, as her hus- 
band came slowly limping in with one arm 
in a sling, his jaw tied up, one eye bandaged 
and the largest nose on his face she had 
ever seen, ‘‘what in the world is the 
matter? What accident has happened to 
you?” ‘Nancy,’ mumbled James, who 
had just returned from a quiet Democratic 
primary in the 11th ward, ‘‘go to bed. 
What in thunder do you know about 
politics ?’— Chicago Tribune. 


Gen. Sherman was once a patient of 
the late Dr. Bliss. ‘The doctor had been 
treating him for some time and had given 
him several different kinds of medicine. 
One day the general said: ‘*Doctor, I don’t 
seem to be getting any better for all your 
medicine.” ‘‘Well, general,” replied the 
doctor, jocosely, ‘‘perhaps you had better 
take Shakespeare’s advice, and ‘throw 
physic to the dogs.’”” ‘‘I would, doctor,” 
replied the sick man, as he turned his head 
on the pillow; ‘tI would, but there are a 
number of valuable dogs in the neighbor- 
hood, and I don’t want to kill ‘em off!” 





Take 
Hoots 
Sarsaparila 


Q 
Poses 
OoeNorlar 


The Chief Reason for the marvellous suc 
©@ss of Hood’s sarsaparilla is found in the fact 
that this medicine actually accomplishes all 
that is claimed for it. Its real merit has won 

: for Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Merit Wirs @ popularity and sale 
greater than that of any other blood purifier. 
It cures Scrofula, all Humors, Dyspepsia, etc. 
Prepared only by O. L, Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, 


Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


e wish call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
= are made A order, and wv from — mea ly . 

peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to a 
others in the market. The are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 

3 We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able nts. ; 

Laflies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 

sewing, with elaborate t can rely upon 

our work as being FIRST-CLAS every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 
hice ere et et Ge, 
5 Hamilton Place. 














H. L. HASTINGS, Somer BOSTON, MASS: 
Largest Assortment of Bibles in America. 


CATALOGUES 
FREE! 











LOWEST 
PRICES! 


BIBLE HELPS 





SuUNDAY-SCHOOL 








@aND 
dees LIBRARIES, 
S. S. Carbs, 
LITERATURE. ETc. 




















EHEQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 
~ 


THIS WAIST isa ect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust support is provided 
nists, as made for Chil m and 
Infants, cular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of 
the gro little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 


i Valbiy 
“fy ten within a waist. In the Open Back Soft 
tates 


uN 





qn] 
PRICES. 

Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones...........+ss00+s $1.75 

‘ ef * bad ** Bone Front only......++++« seeee 2.00 

“ bed Laced Back, Boned Front and Back..........+ 2.25 

“ 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones..........ssesees 1,50 

iL “ 611, “ “ * Boned.. 1.75 
“ 621, Children’s—without Bones.. eccccccces ofS 

“ 631, Infants’ « C6 ceccece coccccce TTTTTTTTTT 75 


PATENTED. DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING, 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of shuld. 
Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 
a@ One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


LATEST AOHIEVE- 
MENT IN 


CELLULOID BOSOM. 





COLL ARS IDEAL GEO. OLEMENT 
j & 00. 
The Celluloid Company confidently assert that they have attained the highest improvement in their Water- 


roof Collars, Cuffs and Bosoms, which has ever been reached in this line of waterproof goods. We have exam- 
ned their latest improvements, and tested them by every means at our command. We are convinced that they 
have never been excelled, and we are ready to give them our heartiest endorsement. They are pliable, most 
durable of any goods on the market, and resemble linen more ertectly than any waterproof imitation. Some 
strangers who have little acquaintance with these goods are under the impression that celluloid is an explosive 
material, This is an entirely erroneous idea. We can hold celluloid upon the hottest argand burner, and it will 
melt, but never ignite. The linen interlining makes it much stronger than any other goods in this line. We 
shall be glad to have any and all of our former patrons try these goods and write us their opinion of the same. 
A full assortment of Celluloid Collar Buttons at 5 cents each by mail, post-paid; and Cuff Buttons from 25 cts. 
to $1.00 per pair, by mail. These Buttons are durable and never tarnish the Collars and Cuffs. 
Gents’ Collars. ........sse0esssse0ss+. 20 Cents. 6 for 81.30. 82.25 per dozen. 
= uffs....-.. eovcee 4 6 for 2.75. 4.75 “ bon 
Ladies’ Collars ‘or .85. ° 
~ Cc 6 for 1.70. 3.00 “ bend 


uffs ..... coos 4 
Small Bosoms ... se 50 “ Large Bosoms............. 75 cents, 
TRADE Be sure this trade mark appears on all the goods you purchase, to insure 


the genuine celluloid goods, 
| J ! ! 
- ELLuL 0 | 






Remit by Postal Order, Check, or Stamps. Address 
GEO. CLEMENT & CO., 
33 East 22d Street, New York City. 


KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 





QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or “‘caked.” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where shape 
and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 

We Manufacture Expressly: 
KNITTED CARPET LINING. The only Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 
KNITTED STAIR PADS.” Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 
and elastic. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
iated. 


appreciate 

KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, PILLOWS, AND BOLSTERS. Of spongy soft. 

=. The filling is in one whole block or piece; always in order, and no part can become displaced or 
unchy. 


TEE, kh ER CULES ANS, EEL KING, FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 
CUSHIONS. 


KNITTED FILLED WATER-PR F MATTRESSES AND BOA 

AS 3 Bi theo reservers, and ROO PL on 2 an emergency. The mattresses also 
are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 

KNITTED FILLING FOR HORSE AND STEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 
fave been tested four years; protects the plush better than curled hair. 

KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 

KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes. 

KNITTED Fit ING FOR STUFFING FURNITURE, These, and all of our goods have | 
always received the highest commendation from who have used them. | 

KNITTE MATTRESS PADS. In all sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven wire | 
bed without mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on top | 

thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. | 


CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. | 








FACTORY AT CANTON, MASS. 


“The Neal Baby’s Folding Bath Tub | 


Is the invention of a trained nurrse and has 
given great satisfaction to all who have used 
it. It is made of Pure Rubber, on Strong 
Drilling Cloth, made especially for the pur- 
pose, and folded over a pretty frame made 
of Bamboo, Cherry or Ebonized Wood, of 
Camp Chair Design, which can be made 
larger as the chil grows older. Attached 
to the bottom of the Bath is a Hard Rubber 
Faucet, for the water outlet. Connected at 
one end are Pockets of rubber, gathered on 
and neatly trimmed with ribbon—pink and 
blue—for the reception of numerous little 
sundries attending the baby’s toilet. The 
other end is furnished with a Clothes or 
Towel Bracket. The Bath, when closed, can 
be used as a Valise in travelling, it having 
facilities for packing clothing and numerous 
little articles necessary for the infant’s com- 
fort. By placing a board over the frame, it 
can be used as a bed-side table, to hold a 
tray, flowers, books, etc. When folded up, 
the Bath is about four inches thick and thirty- 
six inches long, and can be carried in an or- 
dinary travelling trunk. It is pretty, practi- 
cal, useful and convenient; which mothers 
will thoroughly appreciate—giving them an 
op ity to enjoy the sweet and delight- 
ful pleasure of bathing their own babies, , E 
which should be less intrusted to inexperienced hands. Send for Circulars and prices to 

8S. C. NEAL, 19 Clinton Place or 27 North Washington Square, New York City. 


LADIES’ LUNCH a a un 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz. s Goaeet? Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
rich Ice 


Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions | BROWN & CO.’S 


and full ed by lite and 
seas fair, eet eee oems| WINE OF COC 
Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 





For the Relief and Cure of 
NICS eatin 
4 ore ust Leesh larger than 


PPS re Cents 0 Box. 


The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 
NERVE TONIC and 
stimulant. @1 a bottle. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston. 

















MEDICAL REGISTER. 











DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 


658 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER 4. TAYLOR. 


Penusyivania College of Dental Surgery, 


Cor. of 12th and Filbert Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


euaies er en oy opens Oct. Ist, 1889, and con- 

ues five months. ome tud admi 

For further information address sar a 
C. N. PEIRCE, D.D.8., DEAN. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st. Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
y' ’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac- 
tical Laboratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
generally admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


2 Park Square. 

Chronic diseases a lalty. Also a thoroughl - 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously aot Sg 
one of the best remedial agencies for many chronic 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
a= my f for many years. Ladies’ ‘Abdominal Sup- 
posters = rite —— to Taina Cy hours, 

y, exce urs¢ 8. 
reserved for outside practice. hhdvue. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instructior 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures........+++seeeess 85.00 


For the Three Courses, including Matricula- ° 
tion and in advance.......secessseceenccces 














Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....ssssseseseess 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
Genduathes Fesscccoccccccccces ceccccccccece 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C, P. THAYER, Registrar. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October ist; ending May, 
1889. samen zante’ qraned oases. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., DEAN, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Forty Leaflets are now ready, and for sale 
at cost at office of Woman’s Journat, No. 3 
Park Street, Boston. Send in your orders. 
More suffragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other in- 
strumentality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 


son. 

The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lilian Devereux 
Blake. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis 
Parkman. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy Stone. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred. 
of one kind, at Woman’s JouRNaAL Office, or 15 
cents for the same, post-paid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

Appeal to Massachusetts Women. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equa! Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Woman Su , Reasons for and against, by 
James Freeman Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas, \ Judge Ad- 
ams, Secretary of Kansas Historica “ 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by Will I. 
Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
ot one kind, at Woman’s JouRNAL Office, No. 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents for the 
same, postpaid, by mail. 

We prefer not to break packages of one hun- 
dred, but will, if requested, send assorted hun- 
dreds, containing not less than ten of one kind, 
for double price. 
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LITERARY NOTICE. 


Fiowsrs oF THz Nicut. By Emily Pfeiffer. 

Triébner & Co., London. Hamilton, Adams & 
_ Co., New York. 

A new volume by Emily Pfeiffer is an 
event to those who have learned to know 
and love her She is the author of 
some of the and finest ——_ 
cal poetry in the lish language. re 
is such a thing as of philoso- 

y; h most that goes that 
name is s' to make angels weep. This 
volume, the first issued since the death of 
Mrs. Pfeiffer’s husband, has a special in- 
terest. The poem, however, that will most 
strongly appeal to woman suffragists, is 
one that was written five years ago, on 
the occasion of the debate among the 
members of Parliament (the ‘Knights of 
St. Stephen’s”) on the propriety of allow- 
ing mothers some rights in their own chil- 
dren. In the course of this debate, ‘‘It 
was made clear,” says Mrs. Pfeiffer, ‘‘that 
the House generally regarded children as 
having but one parent; that one, not the 
woman to whose guardianship children 
are primarily committed by nature, but 
the man who frames the law by which the 
case between the parents, when it arises, 
is judged.” This remarkable poem, en- 
titled *‘Outlawed : A Rhyme for the Time,” 
is worth quoting in full. The woman 
suffrage movement has not yet found its 
novelist or its dramatist; but, after read- 
ing the following, who will deny that it 
has found its poet? 


What is this power maleficent, 
Wherefrom the Knights of St. Stephen’s are bent 
To deliver the souls of the innocent? 


They had done with the Highlander’s feather bonnet, 
Having spoken weightily upon it; 
A fever due to our luckless trade 
With Madagascar had been allayed; 
But not at the call of the purse or the feather 
The Knights, all one-minded, were banded together 
Oblivious of party; not even the bill 
For giving their own with a flourish to wives 
Had sufficed with such generous ardor to fill 
Their speeches, or knit them in word and in will, 
As this question which clearly cut into their lives. 


This is no frivolous matter,—a topic 
Which touches them nearer than the Tropic,— 

Nearer than houses, dearer than lands; 

Here are their little ones thrown on their hands 
To guard from the ravage of something most savage ; 
To save from some truculent claimant that stands 
And faces the man with its shameless demands; 

That has crouched by the hearth 

And sprung up on the path; 

That would suddenly open its reptile jaws, 
That would stealthily seize in its cat-like claws; 
Some lurking evil, some hooded snake 
That watches the hour and the moment to slake 
Its wrath on the man and his motherless brood, 
Having no part in either. 
[ stood, 
I waited, I watched as they took up the word, 
And I deemed it some tale of romance that I heard, 
Some olden story 
Of dragon hoary,— 
Of fabulous monster that, overbold, 
Had come from despoiling the lambs in the fold 

To threaten the lambs with the tender blue eyes, 
The tearful blue eyes and the fleeces of gold; 

But I saw that the speakers believed in their cries, 
Were sure that some monster was lying in wait 
For the children of men, and were keen to abate 

Of this power perverse the inordinate claim— 

To hush and to crush and expose it to shame, 

Or to bone it and render invertebrate. 


What is this terror, this name of fear 
That they shun to pronounce, that | tremble to 
hear? 
The name of this vampire that fastens and thrives 
On the tender young lives 
Of the children,—this foe whose mere 
appalls,— 
The name of this Spoiler for justice that calls, 
And that justice, as such, has no choice but to 
smother, 
To stamp out the life of, or build up in walls ?— 
God comfort the children—this fiend is—their 
MOTHER! 


shadow 


Yes, they give up its title, but publish no deed 
Of the malice superual wherefor it must bleed. 
What are the crimes that have cost so dear? 
You have shown much panic, but little proof; 
There are voices that speak on the woman’s 
behoof ;— 
Knights of St. Stephen’s, is it clear 
That your foe is more than a shadowy fear? 
If so dim and dateless the woman’s crime, 
Let us find her track on the path of time. 


She has come from far, she has journeyed slowly, 
Her lot was hard, her state was lowly ; 
Though she stands to-day and asks in her pride 
For an equal place by her partner’s side,— 
Though she claims that none have a right to wrest 
The child from the freehold of her breast,— 
Holding the larger human need, 

The need of an infant for a mother, 

The woman who bore it and no other, 
More than all niceties of creed,— 
This fair pretender has been a squaw 
With little to hope or of love or of law; 
Has served in the ruder times as a beast 
Of burthen, and still in the sun-stricken East 
Is kept in a cage, being rated as yet 

‘ Little more than a bird or a marmoset; 


She has come on her way through much dishonor,— | 


Hers the pity, not hers the blame, 
Hers the sorrow, but whose the shame 
If she bear some marks of the slave upon her? 


As pilgrim of progress the woman is late, 

But her tardy arrival is due to the weight 

Of the treasure consigned to her tenderer care, 

Of the scorn of her efforts which bade her despair ;— 

Though the scorn be lived down, still the cost of en- 
deavor 

The high trust of nature must double forever. 


What share is this claimant’s in those whom the 
state 

Would guard from a love it holds direr than hate? 

Is she here but to fashion and bring to the birth 

The seed of man’s sowing,—to bear, like the earth, 

Which needs not the pity we give to the brute, 

Being haply insensate—her perilous fruit? 

Not so, for she suffers; dear God, she can feel! 

And the bone of her bone, which you take, and 
appeal 

To your man-mongered statutes, is hers in a sense 

Which can never be known save for this thing alone; 

The child which is borne at her body’s expense. 


A growing burihen is thus her share, 
. Present labor, and after care ; 
The prodigal need to give of her best, 
To squander herself through the livelong hours; 





| 
| 
| 


| 


| 





A sacrifice of perennial birth, 
A bondage binding her soul to earth, 
Keeping it down with a chain of flowers ; 
A swift life-current that sets to her breast 
And leaves her happy and dispossessed, 
With fading beauty and 'minished powers ; 
A tender torment, a priceless pain, 
A very passion of fond unrest,— 
Such is the loss, and such the gain 
Of the woman whom love has crowned and blest. 


This her portion; and what is assigned 

To the abler body, the master mind? 

What unto hers his share in the plan 

Which Nature, our mother, 

Like many another 

Who favors her sons, has required of the man? 


A moment from memory even to pass 

As the dew from the flower, the breath from the 
glass; 

He loves, and love changes in nothing his state; 

He is free to depart, he is clogged by no weight; 

Love wears not for him the stern aspect of Fate. 


Then speak; what evil beneath the sun 

Has your life’s co-partner, the woman, done, 

That you take possession 

By brute aggression 

Of that which is, in a sense unknown 

To all things else, the woman's own? 

Hers by a rule which goes beyond 

All other rule: a nature-bond 

Compared with which the titled wealth 

Of men is as the merest stealth. 

Why for her must there be no right 

But the man’s gloved hand in its feudal might? 

Why on this shore where breath so free 

Is drawn ‘neath the cincture of the sea, 

Should the mother’s tender heart and hands 

Alone be subject to cruel bands? 

How, with a human right at stake, 

Should an old-world code still dare to break 

The word of Life, with its holy trust 

In woman, and by an act unjust 

Wrest from the stainless wife and mild, 
When forced from love of life at peace 
From shameless wrong to seek release, 

Her more than equal share in the child? 

Why, in this land of even measure, 

Must only the woman hold a treasure 

Nursed into life beneath her heart 

And of her dearest self a part, 

As granted at a tyrant’s pleasure, 

And subject to unrighteous seizure? 


Such wrong has moved to manful shame 
Some judges fit to bear the name, 

Who boldly dare to find a flaw 

Where right may creep within the law. 


All ye who sit in close debate, 
Who hold and still withhold our fate, 
While wearily we stand and wait, 
Why take the law yourselves, and place 
Your needier partners under grace? 
Ye fervent advocates of light, 
Retained to vindicate the right,— 
With nothing proven but your fears, 
No witnesses but women’s tears, 

Why have you seized upon and hurled 
This woman’s charter in the dust, 

How dared from out the pale to thrust 
And so to outlaw half the world? 


Knights of St. Stephen’s, are you met 

Your bond upon the sea to set? 

Think you, with overmastering pride, 

To turn from us the rising tide 

Of justice and of liberty? 

You will not turn it, valiant knights, 

Whose fathers wrung their chartered rights 

From wrongful hands at Runnymead; 

Our rights to us stand far more near, 

And love for them will cast out fear; 

Not profitless our hearts will bleed 

Forever; love shall make us free! 

Your faith is ours, and yours our creed; 
Your mothers, sisters, mates are we! 


Think of it well, ye men of might, 
Who sit and watch by day and night 
The signs of coming change, and see 
Through that which is, what is to be. 
You note the part and not the whole, 
You scorn our impact overmuch, 
And do not feel the finer touch 
Which helps the future to control. 


Nor are you wise to circumvent 
The friends of custom and of rule, 
While rashly leaving to their bent 
The lawless, the incontinent, 
The weak and too-confiding fool. 


Behold the wife constrained to part 

Her life in twain; in legal bands 
Idly eating her busy heart, 

Vainly wringing her empty hands; 
Wearing out in prayer the knees 

Which should have been her children’s lap, 
Spoiled of all but her rueful ease, 

A moaning creature in a trap; 
Sighing that hers had been the state 
Of the mother who never knew married mate, 
So free to cherish and eke provide 
For the infant by whom her hands are tied ;— 
Free, if the milk should fail in her breast, 
And she and the child be too hard prest, 
To hurry it into the grave to rest! 
O ye who loose, O ye who bind, 
Your tender mercies are not kind! 


Who breaks must pay; that law is just, 

And she who breaks the double trust 

Of man and nature, needs must feel 

The double pang which both can deal; 

The Christ could write her sin in dust, 
And make her judges share her shame; 

But not the Christ Himself could heal 

The wounds with which the woman slays 

The faith of men whom she betrays; 
Annulled for her the common claim; 

Unless high pity make appeal, 

Her heart must break upon the wheel. 


But think you that the love whose root 
In woman’s heart has borne for fruit 
All that we strive for, know, or feel 
Of best, will bear the bruising heel 
Forever, or that, deep and pure 
Knowing itself, it will endure 

To hold no part in love secure, 

But just the portion of the brute? 


There stands a cloud, a little cloud 
Upon the brink of coming time, 
Its morning presence scarce avowed, 
But gathering to the noonday prime; 
No bigger than a man’s closed hand, 
Tt darkens still, and still it grows, 
And it, in opening on the land, 
As time its fulness shall disclose, 
Will flood the world in every part, 
Grown to the size of woman’s heart. 


With no vain-glorious defiance 
She comes to claim her human right; 
With heart to feel, no heart to fight, 


Or hand to wring enforced compliance ; 
Only the noblest love a space 

Will haply seek some safer place, 
Which while the altars, bright of old 
With purest flame, will languish cold,— 
The waves of passion turn, and roll 

A deviate current, to the pole; 

The baffled mother-instinct use 

Ite means to wider ends, diffuse 

Its benedictions in a sphere 

Where larger love, and not so near, 
Will cost the human heart less dear. 


This woman's love released, unbound, 
Turned thankless out from home and hearth, 
May reach of earth the farthest bound, 

May lighten many an unknown path; 

But not unfelt will be the cost 

Of that hard dealing which has lost 

From homely use but for a day 

The best of love, and sent away 

To sublimate itself in space 

The force which should sublime the race. 


Knights of St. Stephen’s, mark the cloud, 
The little cloud that shows on high,— 
No thunder pealing long and loud, 
No flash electric cleaves the sky ; 
But still the cloud which ‘means the storm, 
The little cloud that takes the form 
Of man’s closed hand, grows dark and dense, 
And weighted with a leaden sense 
Of wrong endured through silent years— 
The force of disregarded tears. 
With what slight creatures will you wive 
In coming days, O men of pride, 
When those of us who greatly strive 
Are driven homeless from your side? 
You do not well to make the gate 
Of entrance to your halls so strait 
That access to the heaven within 
The highest hearts no more may win; 
You are not wise to rest your hope 
On natures of a narrower scope, 
And leave the souls which like your own 
Aspire, to find their way alone, 
And go down childless to their graves, 
The while you get your sons of slaves. 


The poems are mainly in a minor key, 
but cover a wide range, from the gruesome 
power of ‘*The Witch’s Last Ride” and 
‘A Threnody,” to the pathos of ‘I'he 
Highland Widow’s Lament,” and the mel- 
ancholy music of ‘‘Cluny Water.” The 
most remarkable poem in the book, except 
the one already quoted, is perhaps the 
great ‘‘Hymn of Praise to Death,” with 
which the volume closes—closes, that is, 
so far as original poems are concerned. 
At the end are four translations from 
Heine. One of these poems, beginning 


“TI dreamt a dream upon a summer night,” 


was written by Heine only a fortnight be- 
fore his death, and is one of the weird- 
est productions of that extraordinary gen- 
ius. We have never before seen it trans- 
lated. The translation is admirably done, 
and this one poem alone would make the 
book worth reading, even apart from all 
the other beauties it contains. A. 8. B. 











CONSUMPTION SURELY CUKKD. 
To the Editor ; 

Please inform your readers that I have a posi- 
tive remedy for the above-named disease. By its 
timely use thousands of peeees cases have been 
feet mee pal cured. I shall be glad to send two 

ottles of my remedy FREE to any of your read- 
ers who have consumption if they will send me 
their Express and P. 6. address. 
Respectfully, T. A. Stocum, M. C., 
181 Pearl Street, New York. 





Tue Boarding and Day School for girls and 
young ladies to be re-opened Sept. 25th, at New- 
ton, by the Misses Allen, is expected to meet the 
wishes of many :parents for a school where much 
delicate care will be manifested for the physical 
and religious training of the pupils, with the 
intellectual development also. The plans of in- 
struction are most excellent. Send for circular, 
etc. 





REMEMBER that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a pecu- 
liar medicine, entirely different from any other. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N Y. 


THE “WOMAN'S COLUMN.” 


A Small Weekly Paper, 
EDITED BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


It gives every week the news of the movement, 
together with short articles, arguments, and answers 
to objections. Price, 25 cents a year. 

“It is a gem.”— Rev. Anna H. Shaw, National 
Superintendent Franchise W.C.T. U. 

“It need not be cheaper, and it could not be bet- 
ter."—Mrs. B. F. Avery, Louisville, Ky. 


“It is apt, forcible, instructive, impressive, with 
no useless words in the ‘whole r. It gives 
multum bonum in parvo."—Rev. Gree 8. 








Derby, Vt. 





SPECIAL NOTIOES. 





lecturer the Azores, a member 
W. C. T. U.andof the W.5.A..is for work 
and lectures on Dress Reform, H: , and other 





Private Board in New York. 
Parties ee New York, shopping or 


ht- 
seeing, excellent at 
61 East 1lth St., within ESmace of ait the 


best retail stores and slecen of interest. Terms 
reasonable. Address, MRS. E. NORTON. 


MT, CARROLL SEMINARY ‘a cat 


ffer 
vantages, with opportunity for self-help. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Newton, Vernon 8t. 


THE MISSES ALLEN WILL RE-OPEN 
their Boarding and Day School for Girls Sept. 26th. 
English branches econgny taught. § ad- 
vantages in the study of Lan , Literature, 
Music, and Art. Students carefully fitted for col- 
lege. Circulars sent on application. 





American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 
Miss M. R. HECKART, Manager, 


No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., 
Supplies Professors and Teachers for every depart- 
ment of learning. Gives information to parents in 
re to sch and teachers. ishes teachers 

th positions; musicians and readers, also type- 
writers, stenographers, book-keepers, proof-readers 
and correctors of proof, companions, &c. Rents and 
sells school property. School and Kindergarten 
outfits. Circulars sent. 








Qwanrances COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 

Opens 9th month, 10th, % minutes from Broad 
St. Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of Friends, 
but all others admitted. Full college course for both 
sexes: Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a 
Manual Training and a Preparatory School (2 classes). 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus. For catalogue and full par- 
ticulars, address EDW. H. MAGILL, LL.D., Prest. 


(Mrs.) E. C. ATWOOD, 
Life and Fire 


INSURANCE AGENCY, 


Telephone 512. 54 Equitable Building. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 
Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P. M.) 


(Mrs.) E. G. WOELPER, 
Real Estate ili Mortgages 


Special attention given to Collection of Rents, &. 
TELEPHONE 512. 
64 Equitable Buliding, BOSTON, MASS. 














MRS. C. P. LaCOSTE, 
REAL ESTATE ACENT. 


Houses for Sale & To Let, 


Mortgages Negotiated. Rents Collected. 
62 Pleasant St. (Near Post Office), Malden. 
Boston office with Mrs. E. G. Woelper, 
54 EQUITABLE BUILDING. 


WHITE BELGE GLOVES, 


The Correct Thing for Summer Wear, 


- AT— 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


No. 53 West Street. 


A Good Place for a Music Teacher 


is alongside of the counter of a Ditson Com 
Music Store. A few hours of a summer tour may be 
profitably spen’ in examining our exceptionally good 
new publications, and selecting for the fall campaign. 

From our 64-page list of books (which please ask for): 
we name a few books out of many. 








Excmine for Singing and Chorus Classes: 


Song Harmony. (60 cts. $6 doz.) Emerson. 
Royal Singer. (69 cts. $6 doz.) Emerson. 
American Male Choir. ($1 or $9 doz.) Tenney. 
Jehovah's Praise. ($1 or $9 doz.) Emerson. 
Concert Selections. ($1 or $9 doz.) Emerson, 


Or our excellent Cantatas: 
Dairy Maid’s supper, (2 cts. $1.80 doz.) Lewis. 
Rainbow Festival. (20 cts. $1.80doz.) Lewis. 
Examine our superior School Music Books! 


(30cts. $3 doz.) Emerson. 
. (cts. sim a} Emerson. 
ook Emerson 
Voices. (5 cts. $4.80 doz.) Emerson. 
indergarten and Primary Songs. (30 cts. $3 dz.) 
Examine our new Piano Collections. 
Popular Piano Collection. ($1.) 27 plese. 
Popular Dance Music Collection. ($1.) 
And many others. Also, 
Popular Song Collection ($1.) 37 Songs. 
Song Classics. (Sop.3l.) (Alto$l.) 50 Songs. 
Classic Tenor Songs. ($1.) Baritone Songs, ($1.) 


Any Book Mailed for Retail Price, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


Cakes 


SO 





My 
Soto’ 


This Ice Cream has no superior. 
Try it at 


OAK GROVE FARM CAFE, 


413 Washington St. 
PEERLESS DYES “cS .05.055~ 











PRIVATE BOARDING, 


6 ALLSTON STREET, 


NEAR SOMERSET. 
Location but 


MONHECAN ISLE, _ 
MAINE. 


For health and true rest no finer place on the Maine 
coast than this historic and romantic 
one hundred and fifty feet from the sea, and 
twelve miles CY 5 oy ocean 
soenery, sea q » and an 
excellent . 50 to week, 
My =} ele 
Mrs, W. L. ALBEE, Monhegan, Maine, 
Refers to Mrs. Vogl, WoMAN’s JOURNAL office, 


SPRUCE POINT HOME, 


BOOTHBAY, MAINE. 


Opened July 1st. Rooms rapidly being let. Board 
$7 to $10 per week. Cottage a three rooms to let. 
1000 cottage lots for sale. 8. C. CHASE, Spruce 
Point, Boothbay Harbor, Me. 


COTTAGES FOR SALE OR TO LET, 


Located at SOUTHPORT HIGHLANDS, Maine, 
¢ronting on the Samoset River, with d view of 
the ocean. All steamers to Bath hrough this 
river, making several trips daily. 


The West” Odorless Oil Store 


FOR SUMMER COOKING. 
Sat tho Sere Be Sar ere, Gomsty, snd 




















We claim the following advantages over other 
Oil Stoves: 


ist. It is Absolutely Safe, as the oil is always 


cool. 

2nd, Purability. be made of hard-rolled 
brass, el-plated. 

3rd. An even flame, and does not reduce in 
size as the oil is consumed. 

4th. Positively no ODOR or SMOKE. 

5th. Economy. T cy. burn from ONE-THIRD 
TO “HALF LESS OIL than any 
other Oil Stove in the market, 

6th. They do as good work at the end of five 
years as at 


Please call and examine or send for Catalogue before 


purchasing. Agents wanted in every town and city. 


WM. B. BERRY & CO., 
79 North Street, Boston, Mass. 





S ETS 
Over 14 Millions 







Sold 


in this Country Alone. 
he Best Fitting and 
Best Wearing Corset 


Ever Made 
EVERYWHERE. 


80LD 





Reavers in 

VICINITY OF 

BOSTON 
CALL & 





C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 45 Temple Place. 
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OCCASIONAL 
JuLIA WARD Hov 
Mary A. LIVER™M 
Mrs. H. M. T. Cu 
ELIZABETH STUAI 
MARY PUTNAM JA 
FRANCES E. WILL 
Mary F. EAsTMA: 
Dr. EMILY BLACK 
Miss Mary E. Br 
HARRIET PRESCO"’ 
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Miss OcTaVIA W. 


SUSAN 
Business Manager . 


TERMS—$2.50 a year, 
for three months, in ad 
CLUB RATES—5 copie 
Four weeks on . 


One on trial 
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Boston OFFICE—No. 
are for sale and subscri| 

The Pennsylvania Wo 
Philadelphia, 1601 Mt. ' 
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